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Foreword 


HE present volume is the second to be issued 
under the title, The Lincoln Centennial As- 
sociation Papers. 'The annual publication of 

these volumes represents one phase of the work of 
the Lincoln Centennial Association. In the future, 
the papers will follow a definite plan. Related phases 
of Lincoln’s life will be developed by competent 
students, so that the result may be a well integrated 
series of outstanding historical value. With each 
paper on some broad phase of Lincoln’s life will be 
another on some more restricted subject. The Lin- 
coln landmarks—the old state house, the Lincoln 
home, and the Lincoln monument—have already 
been treated. In the future papers will be prepared 
on various unexplored phases of Lincoln’s life. 
These volumes are being distributed to a wide cir- 
cle of readers. In addition to the sustaining mem- 
bership of the Lincoln Centennial Association, now 
numbering well over four hundred, copies have been 
sent to hundreds of interested persons and to librar- 
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ies and historical societies throughout the country. 
Thus, besides having been a material factor in the 
increase of our membership, they have been the 
means of meeting that obligation of our charter 
charging us, as Lincoln admirers, “to preserve to 
posterity the memory of his words and works”. 


Introduction 
By Locan Hay 


President, Lincoln Centennial Association 
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Introduction 


ELLOW Citizens of Springfield and Mem- 
* bers of the Lincoln Centennial Association: 
We are citizens of no mean city. Some- 
thing over seventy-five years ago a young man came 
here who had no artificial advantages. He had had 
the benefits of a hard struggle with the conditions of 
life, but that is a common lot. Here he lived for 
nearly twenty-five years and then he went forth to 
become President of the United States. For four 
years, with wisdom, courage, self-restraint, kindliness 
and good humor he wielded the greatest power that 
had ever fallen to the lot of mortal man to wield. 
Then he fell, shot by an assassin. 

His tragic death in the hour of triumph precipi- 
tated, like a chemical reaction, the thinking of the 
world in regard to Lincoln and his dramatic life. The 
world instantly realized that a great national leader 
of men, a great man on other accounts, had perished 
in a critical time. Its sorrowing eyes and thoughts 
concentrated upon him, upon Washington where he 
lay in death; followed him in the funeral train on its 
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way here, rested upon the spot immediately before me 
where he lay in state and then followed the funeral 
procession to yonder hill at Oak Ridge, where he was 
laid at rest. 

And then the world returned to its daily tasks, 
and for fifty years the eyes and thoughts of the world 
were not again concentrated upon Lincoln or Spring- 
field. 

But a thoughtful observer might have noted a con- 
stantly growing Lincoln literature, a constantly in- 
creasing use of Lincoln’s utterances, a constantly in- 
creasing study of his life, activities, philosophy, and 
a slow but continuous increase in the number of pil- 
grims to his home and to his tomb at Oak Ridge. 

And then at the end of fifty years came the Great 
War. 

The clash of arms focused the eyes and thoughts 
of the world at first upon the battle front; and then 
as the exhausting struggle continued, upon war torn 
Europe and the havoc of the war. Then the eyes and 
thoughts of the world turned to our great Union of 
States living at peace with each other, then to our 
great civil war half a century before; and gradually, 
as fifty years before, to Lincoln, the leader in that 
prolonged struggle. 'The democratic peoples of all 
the world, and particularly their leaders, invoked the 
guidance of the dead Lincoln in the solution of the 
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problems of the war and its aftermath. You saw 
Joffre and Viviani, Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
King Albert of Belgium in Springfield as pilgrims, 
official or unofficial, at his tomb. You heard Lloyd 
George say: 

“T have come here today with one purpose 

and one purpose only. ‘That is, to pay my 
humble and reverent tribute of respect to the 
memory of one of the great men of the world. 
It is difficult for me to express the feelings 
with which I visited the home and the last 
resting place of one of the noblest figures in 
the history of mankind, a man loved by the 
people of all lands, a man beloved by those 
who do love the people in all lands. ‘There 
have been many great men whose names have 
been inscribed on the scroll of human history. 
There are only a few whose names have be- 
come a legend amongst men. Amongst those 
is conspicuously stamped the name of 
Abraham Lincoln. His fame is wider today 
than it was at the time of his tragic death, and 
it is widening every year. His influence is 
deeper and is still deepening.” 


You have seen the almost countless common people 
whom Lincoln loved and who loved Lincoln, from 
day to day at his tomb. Last fall you saw eighteen 
hundred children from southwestern Iowa come in 
a body to the tomb of Lincoln. Today you have 
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seen eight hundred boy scouts from other cities in 
Illinois and five hundred of the order of DeMolay 
from Kansas City and beyond. You are witnessing 
the beginning of the organized pilgrimages. 

By reason of its heritage, by reason of its shrines, 
Springfield is no mean city. We, its citizens, are 
privileged to serve, not only on Lincoln’s birthday, 
but throughout the year, the pilgrims whether of high 
or low degree. And in so doing we may understand- 
ingly remember that now, as two thousand years ago, 
“it is better to give than to receive”’. 

On this occasion, a year ago, Dr. A. C. McLaugh- 
lin, the historian, spoke to us upon “Lincoln as a 
World Figure”. On the same occasion Mr. Henry 
A. Converse of this city, under the title, “The House 
of the House Divided,” told the story of this build- 
ing, and of the hall in which this meeting is held. 
Their addresses have been made a permanent record 
in the publications of the Lincoln Centennial Asso- 
ciation. 

Today we are to hear of “The Education of Abra- 
ham Lincoln” and the story of the Lincoln home in 
this city. Both of our speakers of today are sons of 
Illinois, both attended small colleges, both supported 
themselves while in college, both are now editors, and 
both have rendered public service. 
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Our first speaker was born in the neighboring 
city of Bloomington. He attended Illinois Wesleyan 
University; he became a reporter on the Bloomington 
Pantagraph, then editor of the Springfield News. 
Passing into public service, he was secretary of the 
Charities Commission, and later, as Superintendent 
of Charities, had charge of the state’s wards. He 
returned to his first love, and is now an editorial 
writer upon the Illinois State Journal. He has been 
chairman of the City Planning Commission since the 
body was first organized. Under the title, “Abraham 
Lincoln: His House,” he will tell us the story of the 
Lincoln home. Mr. Bowen. 


A. Lincoln: His House 


Delivered by Mr. A. L. Bown before the Lincoln Centennial 
Association, in the Circuit Court Room, Springfield, Illinois, 
February 12, 1925. 


A. Lincoln: His House 


BRAHAM LINCOLN lived in Springfield 
A when a story and a half, white frame house 
with green shutters was a sign of aristoc- 
racy, of wealth and social position. Lincoln’s home 
was a story and a half, white frame house with green 
shutters. It was located on the outskirts, where 
aristocracy of wealth and social position is wont to 
build. About him lived the prosperous and the lead- 
ing families of the community. His house and his 
neighbors were important factors in shaping his 
destiny. 

Lincoln had moved among the best people of the 
town. He was a keen observer and quickly acquired 
the polish and taste for refinement that these people 
possessed. Social ambition has been attributed to 
Mrs. Lincoln. But in the history of this little home 
I find evidences that Lincoln himself wanted to live 
as well as the best of men with whom he associated in 
politics and law, many of whom were better off finan- 
cially but none of whom was his equal in intellect. 

Lincoln chose with discrimination when he bought 
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the only residence property he ever owned and occu- 
pied. It was a pretentious house in those times—the 
very best his resources could possess. 

Of this house little has been written. We have had 
Lincoln presented to us from many angles but no 
one has written of him as the home man. 

I imagine that someone might write a book on the 
Influence of his Home in Forming the Character and 
Determining the Course of Abraham Lincoln. I 
think it made him feel himself a man among men. 
He may not have been aware of any such influence 
at work upon him; yet the possession of this house 
must have afforded him a new outlook upon life. It 
must have affected his views on economics and poli- 
tics. Possession of property is known to settle and 
stabilize men’s thoughts on these subjects. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that Lincoln was moved by 
forces that work almost universally upon men. 

Love and affection for this house were inseparable 
from his consciousness that, in all he had done in life, 
it expressed his greatest and chiefest achievement. It 
stood concretely for his triumph over poverty, want 
and ignorance. 

The house was a sacred place because it was the 
scene of the birth of three sons and of the death of 
one of them. There is no chapter in Lincoln’s life 
more beautiful than that one dealing with his love 
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for his children—a love that overflowed his heart and 
expended itself upon all childhood. Next to his own, 
he cherished those with whom his boys played and 
associated. His sixteen years in this house gave us 
this heritage, of which far too little has been made by 
the biographer. 

Though sometimes hard pressed for money, Lin- 
coln never mortgaged this property. Whether he 
ever was tempted to do so, we do not know; but it is 
a fact that at least once during his ownership of it, 
he was almost on the brink of financial ruin. As the 
result of the expenses of the campaign of 1858, Hern- 
don says he had not enough money even for house- 
hold expenses. He taught us that the home is the 
Gibraltar of defense of personal fortune that must 
be held against all odds. 

Lincoln regarded ‘this home and used it as a haven 
from the cares of his life—a place where he might 
reflect, read, study and rest and enjoy the compan- 
ionship of his family, the frolics of his boys. 

He was not social in his make-up or in his ambi- 
tions; yet he regarded it necessary to maintain the 
dignity of his position among men by owning a home 
as good as theirs. He admitted his obligation to the 
woman of the household to afford her the opportunity 
to satisfy: her longings for social contacts—contacts 
which his professional and political career gave him 
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in plenty. Mrs. Lincoln entertained as befitted his 
position and his financial resources, but it is not of 
record that he ever took to his home socially any of 
the great who came to see him. Lawyers, seeking 
his aid or advice, sometimes found him at home and 
discussed their affairs with him at that place. Brown- 
ing sat at his table, but socially the house, as far as 
Lincoln himself was concerned, meant little or noth- 
ing to him. 

The house was not the scene of any event that 
makes it particularly conspicuous. He received there 
the committee of notification following his nomina- 
tion to the presidency. The ceremony was very brief. 
Nothing was said or done then that is worthy of 
more than passing mention in history. 

Yet the house is a world shrine. Its importance in 
history will grow as its influence upon Lincoln’s per- 
sonal development becomes better understood. And 
as its importance grows our disappointment increases 
at the meagerness of information concerning: it. 
Little has been published about it and much of that 
which has appeared is full of inaccuracies. There are 
few documents that pertain to it. Local historians 
have neglected it until now it is with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that the elementaries have been disclosed. 

This monograph attempts to assemble all authenti- 
cated facts about this building. My search includes 
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the abstract of title, generously furnished by the 
Sangamon County Abstract Company; the story of 
the transfer of the property by Dr. Charles 
Dresser to A. Lincoln; the names of those who ten- 
anted it following the departure of the president for 
Washington; the legislation that transferred the 
property from Robert T. Lincoln to the state of 
Illinois; the official raising of the flag; the list of cus- 
todians since 1887; recent legislation affecting its 
care; the city plan project; a description of the 
method of construction and a brief word picture of 
the neighborhood during the sixteen years the Lin- 
coln family lived in this house. 


TRACING THE ORIGIN 


One hundred and one years ago—to be exact, April 
10, 1824—-The United States government conveyed 
to Pascal P. Enos the northwest quarter of section 
thirty-four in township sixteen, north of range five, 
west. The price he paid is not disclosed but deed 
states that “full payment has been made by the said 
Pascal P. Enos according to the provisions of the act 
of Congress of the 24th of April, 1820, entitled, ‘an 
act making further provision for the sale of public 
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The letters patent bear the signature of James 
Monroe, President, and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 

Five days later the government issued letters pat- 
ent to Elijah Iles, transferring to him the west half 
of the northeast quarter of section thirty-four in 
township sixteen north of range five, west. ‘The con- 
sideration was one dollar and twenty-five cents an 
acre, the eighty acres costing one hundred dollars. 
The quarter bought by Mr. Enos and the eighty 
bought by Mr. Iles adjoined. 

Both of these transactions were defective in that 
the record of the patent “was omitted to be signed” 
as required by law. Consequently, on November 28, 
1905, the Department of Interior, general land office, 
certified to the truth and literalness “of the exempli- 
cation from the record of this office”. The same cor- 
rection was made in the case of the transfer of the 
land to Mr. Iles but the date of this is September 23, 
1903. 

On September 22, 1825, Pascal P. Knos sold to 
Elijah [les twenty-nine acres and other parcels of the 
eighty acres he had entered from the government a 
few months before. The consideration was one hun- 
dred dollars. 

Thus came Elijah Les’ addition to Springfield, 
plat of which was filed for record June 22, 1836, 
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eleven years after the transactions just mentioned. 
This addition “commences on the south side of Mon- 
roe Street at the corner of Sixth and Monroe streets, 
and extends southeast and northeast from that 
point”. There are twenty-seven blocks with sixteen 
lots each. There are six lots in fractional block “B,” 
fronting on Adams and Monroe streets and lying 
west of Ninth Street. An interesting feature of the 
addition was Market Square, located on the south 
side of what is now Capitol Avenue and extending 
from Ninth to Tenth Street. The “Square” had a 
depth of forty feet, and was bounded on the south 
by a street one block in length called Rear Market 
Street. At the time, Capitol Avenue was designated 
Market Street. 

That Mr. Iles had a prophetic vision of the future 
business district or was determined to fix the district, 
we do not know; but he made his streets unusually 
wide. Monroe, Market, Jackson, Edwards, Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth streets are eighty feet 
wide. The others are sixty-six, excepting Rear Mar- 
ket Street, which was sixty feet wide. The survey 
was made by John B. Watson, deputy surveyor of 
Sangamon county, and his certificate is attached. 

Elijah Iles and his wife, Malinda, sold lots seven 
and eight in block ten and other lots in this addition 
for $1500 to Dr. Gershom Jayne. This deed is 
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dated May 12, 1837. Dr. Jayne sold lot eight in 
block ten to Charles Dresser on April 23, 1839, for 
$300. Dr. Jayne sold lot seven to Francis Webster, 
Jr., on July 23, 1839. A few days later, August 21, 
1839, Francis Webster, for $90, sold ten feet off the 
south side of lot seven to Charles Dresser. Dresser 
now possessed fifty feet frontage by one hundred 
fifty-two feet depth at the northeast corner of Jack- 
son and Eighth streets. Here, in 1839, he built the 
story and a half house that later became the Lincoln 
homestead. 

The deed transferring lot eight and the south ten 
feet of lot seven in block ten to Abraham Lincoln 
was dated May 2, 1844, and the consideration was 
given as $1500. 

To quiet title to the property Elijah [les and his 
wife, Malinda, made quit claim deed to Gershom 
Jayne, dated August 10, 1853, for a consideration of 
$1500 to lots seven and eight in block ten and other 
lots in Elijah Iles addition. The deed “was made for 
the purpose of relinquishment of dower of the party 
of the first part’. 

Similar transaction was necessary when Salome 
Enos, wife of Pascal Enos, deceased, quit claimed to 
Elijah Iles “all right of dower to certain lots, pieces 
or parcels of land heretofore conveyed, either to 
Elijah Iles or William Tes by Pascal Enos, situated 
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in the town of Springfield in the northwest quarter 
of section thirty-four, township sixteen”, ete. 

Abraham Lincoln died intestate. His personal 
estate was administered by David Davis and was 
divided into three equal parts, one each to Mrs. Lin- 
coln, Robert T. Lincoln and Thomas (Tad) Lincoln. 
The latter died before he reached his majority. Mrs. 
Lincoln died intestate and all property, real and per- 
sonal, passed to Robert T. Lincoln. 

He transferred the residence to the state in 1887. 
The original act of the general assembly on this sub- 
ject created a board of trustees, consisting of the 
Governor, Secretary of State, State Auditor, State 
Treasurer and Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This organization functioned until July 1, 1917, when 
the Lowden administrative code went into effect, 
abolishing the trustees and including their functions 
with those of the State Department of Public Works 
and Buildings. Judge Leslie D. Puterbaugh of 
Peoria was the first director of this department. He 
died in office and was succeeded by Frank I. Ben- 
nett of Chicago, who in turn was succeeded by C. R. 
Miller of Kankakee, when Governor Small entered 
office. Mr. Miller is in charge as this article is 
written. 

The people of the early day were careless in their 
attention to legal details. The failure of the wife of 
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Pascal Enos to sign the deed to Elijah Iles, though 
the body of the deed calls for her signature, is one 
marked illustration. In later years, undoubtedly 
this caused much worry and annoyance. The letters 
patent making the conveyance from the government 
to Pascal Enos were not filed for record in this county 
until December 1, 1905. The letters in the case of 
the transfer of land to Elijah Iles were not recorded 
until October 23, 1903, though both of these transac- 
tions occurred eighty-one years and seventy-nine 
years before, respectively. 


From Dresser To LINCOLN 


Dr. Dresser was the minister who married Lincoln 
and Mary Todd, at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
Ninian Edwards, on the site of the Centennial build- 
ing in this city. 

It is related that Mr. Lincoln went to Dr. 
Dresser early in the morning of the day of the wed- 
ding to engage his services. He found the minister at 
breakfast. It is surmised that the comfort and 
roominess of the cottage attracted the young lawyer’s 
attention and generated in him an affection which 
later resulted in the negotiations for its purchase.’ 


1This paragraph is not based on authenticated history or 
biography, but is repeated as one of the traditions that have been 
generally accepted. 
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Dr. Dresser was a distinguished man in his 
church. He was born February 24, 1800, in Pomfret, 
Connecticut, and was graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1824. He was 
ordained a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in 1829 and came to Springfield in 1838 as 
rector of the local church. Three children were born 
to him while he was a resident of Virginia and eight 
in this city, four of whom died in infancy. Dr. 
Dresser served the local church until 1855, when he 
joined the faculty of Jubilee College. Later he re- 
turned to Springfield and resided here the rest of his 
years. 

Dr. Dresser acquired the lot in 1839 and erected 
the house on what was then the outskirts of the town. 
Lincoln was married in 1842 and went to the Globe 
Tavern with his bride where board and room were 
obtainable at four dollars a week.’ 'There the oldest 
boy, Robert, was born. The demands of the growing 
family and the improved economic condition of Mr. 
Lincoln made it advisable to secure a home. There 
is nothing on record to indicate how the negotiations 
between Dresser and Lincoln began. 

The first document touching it is in the possession 
of Dr. Dresser’s grand-daughter, Mrs. John 


1 See ‘Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, 
(Gettysburg Edition), I., p. 268. 
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Chandler White, wife of the Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of the Springfield diocese. It is a single sheet 
of yellowed paper on which the writing is still clear, 
evidently in Lincoln’s hand. On one side is a con- 
tract for the purchase of this property and on the 
other a receipt for a payment of money made on the 
contract by Lincoln. 


The contract reads as follows: 

“This memorandum witnesseth that Charles 
Dresser and Abraham Lincoln of Springfield, 
Illinois, have contracted with each other as 
follows: 

“The said Dresser is to convey to or procure 
to be conveyed to said Lincoln by a clear title 
in fee simple, the entire premises, ground and 
improvements in Springfield on which said 
Dresser now resides and give him possession 
of said premises on or before the first day of 
April next for which said Lincoln at or be- 
fore the same day, is to pay to said Dresser 
twelve hundred dollars, or what said Dresser 
shall then, at his own option, accept as equiv- 
alent thereto; and also to procure to be con- 
veyed to said Dresser by a clear title in fee 
simple, the entire premises (grounds and 
buildings) in Springfield in the block imme- 
diately west of the public square, the building 
on which is now occupied by H. A. Hough, as 
a shop, being the same premises sometime 
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since conveyed by N. W. Edwards & wife to 

said Lincoln & Stephen T. Logan, said 

Dresser takes upon himself to arrange with 

said Hough for the possession of said shop 

and premises. 
“January 7, 1844. 
“CHarLES Dresser (signed) 
“A. Lincox.” 

Signed duplicates. 
On the back of this sheet is the following: 
“Received of A. Lincoln on the within, 

seven hundred fifty dollars, on which he is to 

be allowed interest at the rate of twelve per- 

cent per annum until the within contract is 

complied with or performance offered by said 

Dresser; and in case said Dresser shall 

fail to comply with the within, we hereby 

bind ourselves to refund said seven hun- 
dred fifty dollars to said Lincoln with in- 
terest at the rate of twelve percent per annum 

from date February 5, 1844. 

“S. M. Trinstey.” 

The warranty deed passed from Dr. Dresser to 
A. Lincoln on May 2, 1844, four months after the 
contract was signed. It contains no mention of the 
contract. The consideration is given as fifteen hun- 
dred dollars cash in hand paid. ‘The shop does not 


appear in this document. 
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When the deed was made there was a mortgage on 
the property, amounting to nine hundred dollars. 
This mortgage is not referred to in the deed and it 
was August 30, following the date of the deed, when 
it was released. 

This mortgage was made on February 15, 1843, 
more than a year preceding the sale of the property 
to Lincoln. The recorded document says that it is 
given to secure a certain note of nine hundred dol- 
Jars dated July 22, 1840, and given to Ebenezer H. 
Sawyer, who lived in Connecticut. The mortgage 
contains no options. It was limited to one year and 
the interest was at the rate of twelve percent. The 
probability is that when Dresser sold the property 
to Lincoln there was a mutual understanding between 
them as to the disposition of this mortgage. Or a 
portion of the purchase may have been held back 
in escrow. Mr. Sawyer lived a long way from 
Springfield. To write to him and receive a reply 
would require several weeks. It is likely that the 
time between the date of the deed and the release 
of the mortgage was consumed in correspondence. 

August 30, 1844, four months after the signing of 
the deed, Robert Irwin of Springfield, with power 
of attorney from Mr. Sawyer, satisfied the Sawyer 
mortgage on the margin of the record in the court 
house. If there was any written agreement between 


." 
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Lincoln and Dresser regarding the disposition of the 
mortgage all trace of it has been lost. 

You may give your imagination wide range in 
speculating on what took place between the time of 
the contract for the sale and the release of this mort- 
gage. Noting the number of entries in the abstract 
of title, made necessary to clear away clouds, I as- 
sume that people of that day trusted to memory, to 
men’s honesty and integrity and to a faith that death 
soon would not interfere with human plans. But 
beyond these considerations, I am sure this transac- 
tion discloses to us a well known trait of the Lincoln 
character. His regard for Dr. Dresser impelled him 
to extraordinary precautions to protect him from 
humiliation and embarrassment. 

In all the transactions that resulted in Lincoln’s 
occupancy of this property there seems to have been 
a studied effort on his part to shield his friend. A 
mortgage on one’s home was not so lightly regarded 
in those days as it is today. Personal pride was im- 
plied in a home free from debt. A minister, poor as 
he was supposed to be, must have suffered some loss 
of prestige in a mortgaged home. I do not believe 
that the careless business methods of the times were 
responsible wholly for all omission of mention of 
the mortgage on the Dresser homestead in the legal 
and private papers that have to do with the transfer 
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of its ownership. Lincoln was a well informed law- 
yer. The records of this county prove that he drew 
many papers in real estate transactions and that he 
himself took title to property and bought and sold 
city and farm real estate. He must have known that 
there was a mortgage on the Dresser home for it was 
on file when he entered into the contract with Dr. 
Dresser early in 1844. It was customary, even in 
those days, to record mortgages as a protection to all 
parties and to release them when the obligations were 
discharged. Undoubtedly Lincoln knew that he was 
taking a risk in paying for property on which there 
was a mortgage and trusting to the seller to pay it 
off at a later day. It is possible that there was a 
written agreement between Lincoln and Dresser re- 
specting the satisfaction of this indebtedness. If 
there was it has been destroyed or so well concealed 
that its existence is not known. If there was a private 
and personal written understanding on this point it 
strengthens the theory that Lincoln was considerate 
of the feelings of the minister for whom he had reason 
to hold the deepest affection. It must be only an 
assumption, but it is a fair one, that no mention is 
made of the mortgage on the Dresser home because 
Lincoln wished to protect the pride and the standing 
of his friend. Such a theory is in keeping with the 
Lincoln character. Many times in his life he showed 
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similar thoughtfulness for the feelings of his fellow 
men. It was not in his heart or thoughts to hurt any 
man by subjecting him to embarrassment. Dr. 
Dresser and Lincoln had been personal friends. Dr. 
Dresser had officiated at the marriage of Abraham 
Lincoln and Mary Todd. He was an honored and 
highly respected member of the Episcopal clergy, an 
educated gentleman in every sense of that term. 
Lincoln arranged the purchase so that none of the 
records, so far as he could control them, should show 
Dr. Dresser as a poor man living in a mortgaged 
home from which possibly it might later be implied 
he had been forced. 


Hoveu’s SHop 

Hough’s shop plays a prominent role in Lincoln’s 
acquisition of a home. ‘The contract between Lin- 
coln and Dresser for the purchase of the Dresser 
home stipulated that the price should be $1200 in 
cash and “the entire premises (grounds and build- 
ing) in Springfield in the block immediately west 
of the public square, the building on which is now 
occupied by H. A. Hough as a shop, being the same 
premises sometime since conveyed by N. Edwards & 
wife to said Lincoln & Stephen T. Logan”. 

Where was Hough’s shop? 
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It has required some search of the records to ex- 
tract the answer. The first clew is the sentence “being 
the same premises sometime since conveyed by N. 
Edwards & wife to said Lincoln & Stephen T. 
Logan,” etc. 

The records show that Ninian Edwards sold to 
Lincoln and Logan “‘the east half of the west half 
of lot six, block fourteen in the (later) town, now 
city of Springfield,’ on March 17, 1842. The con- 
sideration was $400. 

On May 3, 1844, the same day the deed from 
Dresser to Lincoln was filed, A. Lincoln and S. T. 
Logan filed a deed conveying to Charles Dresser 
for $300, ‘“‘the east half of the west half of lot six in 
block fourteen, in the (later) town, now city of 
Springfield, being the same lot on which stands the 
building, now occupied by Hamilton A. Hough as a 
shop”’. 

In the two years this piece of real estate, located 
almost in the center of the business district, decreased 
by $100 in value. An interesting affidavit is attached 
to this deed, affirming the free and uncoerced consent 
of Mrs. Logan and Mrs. Lincoln to the sale. It was 
witnessed by William Lavely, a justice of the peace, 
and states that “the said America T. and Mary, 
wives of the said Stephen T. and Abraham, being by 
me first examined separate and apart from their said 
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husbands and the contents of said conveyance being 
first made known to them, acknowledged that they 
freely and voluntarily and without any compulsion 
or coercion from their said husbands, executed the 
same,” ete. 

These real estate transactions evidently put Dr. 
Dresser out of debt; for on the same day, May oy 
1844, a mortgage was recorded to secure a loan by 
Dresser to John Stokes of $200, secured by eighty 
acres of land in Sangamon county at twelve percent 
per annum. Thus the $1500 in cash in hand paid by 
Lincoln to Dresser for the latter’s home at Jackson 
and Kighth streets in fact consisted of $1200 in cash 
and $300 as the value of Hough shop. Out of the 
$1200 Doctor Dresser retained $900 to pay off the 
mortgage, leaving him $300, $200 of which was in- 
vested in the Stokes mortgage. With this transfer 
I leave the Hough shop. What Doctor Dresser did 
with it and how Lincoln and Logan settled their part- 
nership in it are another story. 

For the benefit of the present and the future it is 
necessary to locate lot six in block fourteen of old 
town.’ It faces Adams Street with eighty feet front 
and a depth of 157 feet to a private alley which has 


1The “Old Town” plat was recorded November 9, 1836. It 
embraced the territory now bounded on the south by Monroe Street, 
on the west by First Street, and on the north by Madison Street, and 
on the east by a north and south line about midway between Highth 
and Ninth streets. 
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never been occupied. Today these eighty feet are 
occupied by numbers 409-411-413 and 415 Hast 
Adams Street. Number 411 is the east half of the 
west half of the lot. : 

As this is written, these numbers are tenanted: 
409 by the Sangamon County Abstract Company; 
411 by the Abstract and Title Company of Sangamon 
County; and 413 and 415 by the Sullivan-Reisch 
Furniture Company. 

Where the shop stood on the lot and what its char- 
acter was, I have not attempted to ferret out. The 
block was not filled in at the time and the little build- 
ing was not only conspicuous but an important factor 
in the life of Springfield in May, 1844. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE HoUSsE 


There are many unanswered questions about the 
construction and the builders of this house. We do 
not know who built the original story and a half 
house. ‘There even is doubt as to the identity of the 
men who remodeled it and made it full two stories. 
Little record has been kept of material changes and 
repairs. 

Would it not be intensely interesting to know 
where its walnut and oak came from, who hewed it 
from the timber and shaped it to practical use, 
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where the stone and brick came from? When was 
the fireplace abandoned for the stove? What sort of 
a structure was the barn or stable? Where was the 
well from which the water was drawn? Evidence 
seems conclusive that the original house was a story 
and a half, though photographs said to have been 
taken in an early day show no windows above the first 
floor. The house has a hall extending from the front 
door to the rear. This hall was in the cottage. It is 
very likely that stairs were built to the attic, in the 
expectation that some day later, the roof would be 
raised. The stairs are of the same timber as is found 
in other parts. Architects today cannot tell whether 
the stairs were built in at the time the house was 
erected or added when the second story was put on, 
but a few known-facts appear to prove that they were 
part of the first structure. 

The best evidence that the original house possessed 
stairs to the half story or attic is the lease which Lin- 
coln made to Cornelius Ludlum on October 23, 1847. 
Lincoln had been elected to congress and was prepar- 
ing to depart for Washington with his family. He 
rented the house for a year to Ludlum, according to 
the terms of the following agreement between the 
two men: 


“Tt.is hereby agreed by and between Abra- 
ham Lincoln of the city of Springfield, Ilh- 
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nois, and Cornelius Ludlum of the same place, 
that the said Lincoln lets to the said Ludlum 
the dwelling house in which said Lincoln now 
lives, in said city, together with the lot on 
which it stands, and the other appurtenances 
of said lot, for the term of one year, to com- 
mence on the first day of November next; for 
which the said Ludlum agrees to pay said Lin- 
coln the sum of ninety dollars, in quarter year- 
ly payments, to be especially careful to prevent 
any destruction by fire, to allow said Lincoln 
the use of the north up-stairs room, during the 
term, in which to store his furniture, and to re- 
turn the premises at the end of the year in as 
good repair as he may receive them, ordinary 
decay only excepted. 

“A. Lincotn (signed) 

“C. Luptum (signed) 

“October 23rd, 1847.” 

This occurred only three years after his purchase 
of the property. In this time the “raising of the roof” 
had not occurred; yet we find him reserving “the 
north up-stairs room” for storage of furniture. There 
must have been access to it. That access was by 
means of the front stairs, for the house had no other. 

Still further evidence is authentic. Some of the 
pictures of the story and a half cottage show the yard 
banked by a brick wall. Mr. Logan Hay has in his 
possession a letter from Lincoln to N. Hay, ordering 
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the brick with which to erect a retaining wall along 
the Eighth street front of this property. The letter 
bears date of Springfield, Illinois, June 11, 1850, and 
reads as follows: 

“Mr. N. Hay: 

“TI wish to build a front fence on a brick 
foundation at my house. I, therefore, shall be 
obliged, if you will, as soon as possible, deliver 
me brick of suitable quality and sufficient num- 
ber to build such foundation; fifty feet long of 
proper width and depth, under ground and 
about two feet above ground. 

Ours, 
“A. LINCOLN.” 


Maxine Ir Furi Two Srories 

The photographs referred to, showing a story and 
a half house and brick retaining wall, must have been 
taken after 1850. When Lincoln rented the house 
in 1847 to Ludlum it must have been a story and a 
half house with stairs leading to the half story attic 
where Lincoln stored his furniture. 

The transformation from a story and a half cot- 
tage to a full two story dwelling has formed the sub- 
ject for many yarns. As I have said, I have not dis- 
covered the identity of the men who made over the 
house, nor am I confident that the date can be defi- 
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nitely fixed. Like many other subjects that seemed 
to possess no interest in those days, the raising of the 
roof of the Lincoln homestead did not receive news- 
paper notice. However, there are some stories about 
this event that appear to be composed of facts. I 
believe it is literally true that Lincoln and his wife 
discussed the improvement for some time. He de- 
murred at the cost, holding out that he was not 
financially able to undertake the project. That he 
had a contractor figure on the work, that the con- 
tractor’s estimate convinced Mrs. Lincoln that the 
work would be too costly, that Lincoln was away 
when Mrs. Lincoln sought the advice of another car- 
penter whose estimate was much less than the first’s, 
and that she ordered the work done, I am convinced 
are facts. Whether Lincoln conspired with the first 
contractor to deceive his wife, as some have inti- 
mated, I do not believe we can either prove or dis- 
prove. 

Mr. Will A. Connelly, now living in Danville, 
Illinois, writes me what he remembers from his 
father’s lips. The elder Connelly was the contractor 
Lincoln consulted and he told the story to his son 
who retained a permanent impression. On this point 
Mr. Connelly writes: “My father was of the firm 
of Armstrong and Connelly, carpenter contractors. 
John Armstrong was afterwards made postmaster 
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by President Buchanan. My father’s story was con- 
cerning the effort of Lincoln to put off Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s insistence to having the house made a two 
story structure. Mr. Lincoln could not then afford 
the expense. He sought my father’s assistance in 
delaying the remodeling until he was in better finan- 
cial condition. My father inspected the premises, 
placed a high estimate on the work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln spent several evenings looking over the plans 
and figures and Lincoln was willing to have it done 
as soon as he could afford it. He thought it would 
be better to have certain changes made, the cost 
seemed large and it might be done cheaper if they 
waited a little while, etc., ete. 

“Then Mrs. Lincoln chanced to run across an- 
other carpenter who came to town. His figures were 
half those my father had made. It was a bargain, Mrs. 
Lincoln thought. Mr. Lincoln would be pleased with 
the business ability she displayed and as Abe was out 
of town she put the carpenter to work.” 

Mr. Connelly does not know who the second car- 
penter was but he tells this interesting incident: 
“Some four or five years ago, one Andy Fillinger, a 
carpenter, died at our county hospital. He claimed 
to have built the Lincoln home and the carpenter’s 
union here pensioned or took care of him. When I 
came to Danville in 1889, I, several times, tried to 
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meet and converse with him but did not succeed. I 
gave little credence to this story.” 

The “LL” extending east at right angles to the main 
building is shown in some photographs with a peaked 
roof. John C. Neumann of this city, who had the 
contract for the ‘tin work when extensive repairs were 
made, says that this rear extension had a flat roof. 
He rolled the old tin off and put on the new. “The 
tin I removed,” said he, “had been on forty years and 
was better when I took it off than any modern tin. 
It had not even rusted on the underside. From it I 
have made scores of pin trays which have gone to the 
prominent men of this country and to many of the 
monarchs of Europe. I constructed from this tin a 
miniature of the house as it was when I worked on it.” 

The one story kitchen on the east end was built by 
the state. The barn or stable that Lincoln used was 
removed after he left Springfield. Mr. Oldroyd, in 
his letters on another page, speaks briefly of this 
barn, having himself removed it. 

Mr. Albert S. Edwards, for a number of years 
custodian of the house, in 1907 wrote a brief descrip- 
tion of the manner of construction in which he said: 

“It is a plain, old-fashioned two-story wooden 
house of twelve rooms, fronting west on Eighth 
street, built in 1839 by Rev. Charles Dresser, and 
purchased from him by Mr. Lincoln, May 2, 1844. 
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“The frame work and all the floors of the old 
home are of oak; the laths of hickory, split out by 
hand; the doors, door frames, window frames and 
weather-boarding of black walnut. The nails, spar- 
ingly used in its construction, are all hand-made. 
The most noticeable features of its construction from 
the builders’ point of view, is the prodigal use of solid 
walnut and strict economy in the use of iron, wooden 
pegs being used wherever practicable in lieu of the 
customary nail. At the time of its construction it 
was one of the more pretentious residences of Spring- 
field, located on the outskirts of the town. 

“At the time of its purchase by Mr. Lincoln it was 
painted white with green window shutters, after the 
fashion of the times, and but a story and a half in 
height. During one of Mr. Lincoln’s campaigning 
tours in the ‘Forties,’ Mrs. Lincoln, while having a 
new roof put on the residence, took occasion to have 
it converted into a full two-story house, as it appears 
today. No changes have been made in the house 
since Mr. Lincoln left it, except the repairs rendered 
necessary by decay of the original material. 

“The lot on which the house stands is elevated 
three or four feet above the grade of the street and 
a brick retaining wall the entire length of the west 
end and about one-fourth the distance along the south 
side, built up vertically from the inner edge of the 
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sidewalk, holds the earth in place on that part of the 
lot occupied by the house. 

“Surmounting this wall there is a low fence of 
wooden pickets now rapidly going to decay. The 
high board fence connecting with the brick wall and 
continuing along the south side to the rear of the 
lot cutting off the view of the back yard from the 
street, has been removed in recent years, and the 
sodded lawn back of the house slopes gradually to the 
sidewalk without any intervening fence or wall. Near 
the southwest corner, about half way between the re- 
taining wall and the street curb, there is an elm tree 
planted by Mr. Lincoln’s hand soon after he acquired 
possession of the premises. Midway of the west end 
of the lot a flight of five stone steps, let into the brick 
wall, leads up from the sidewalk to the level of the 
lot and three more such steps to the old walnut 
door.” * 

As the house stands today, the three lower stone 
steps are the original steps and were in place when 
Lincoln occupied it. The first floor south retains the 
original flooring which was hand made. The front 
room on the second floor, north side, was Lincoln’s 
bed room. 'The second room on the north side was 
Mrs. Lincoln’s room with the little boys. The second 


1For the full description see Albert S. Edwards, The Lincoln 
Home, in Blue Book of the State of Illinois, 1907. pp. 510-511. 
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room south side was Robert’s. The back room on the 
north side was the maid’s. The room that since has 
been transformed into a bathroom was Mrs. Lincoln’s 
trunk room. ‘The front room on the south side was 
the guest room. 

The brick in the front of the fireplace in the south 
front room on the first floor are the originals. Juin- 
coln did not like fireplaces, so he had them closed and 
wood stoves installed as soon as he could get them. 
It is said that there was a wood stove in each room. 
Gas light was installed in the eighties and electric 
light later when it came into general use. The base- 
ment floor was concreted some years ago. 

Among the reports that I have run down was one 
to the effect that, between the weather boarding and 
the lath, there is a layer of brick. Some houses in the 
early day were constructed after that manner for the 
sake of warmth. I made inquiries at the office of the 
State Architect, then Mr. Edgar Martin, who I knew 
had made studies of the construction of the Lincoln 
home. I found that very little had’ been done toward 
making duplicate plans and specifications in order 
that the house might be replaced in case of its de- 
struction or injury. 

At once the Department of Public Works gave in- 
structions for the completion of these plans. Before 
the final touches had been placed upon this paper, 
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they had been finished to the very last detail and now 
are safely preserved in fire proof vaults in the state 
house. The work was done under the personal direc- 
tion of Dr. C. M. Service and Mr. G. E. Hodgkin- 
son, who tells me that every brick and every piece 
of wood in the structure has been measured and des- 
ignated on the plans, so that its duplicate may be 
inserted in any reconstruction that may become 
necessary. “We found few iron nails in the house 
and none in the mill work,” said he. ““We have made 
exact drawings of all mill work and have every detail 
in a permanent record. ‘There was nothing unusual 
in the method of construction. 'The house was built 
as houses are built today, with these exceptions, that 
few iron nails were used, all wood was full dimension 
and walnut and oak were plentiful in those days. I 
suppose that most of the wood was hand prepared, 
but it was so well done that it is difficult to say 
whether it was dressed by hand or machinery. There 
is no truth in the report that the outer walls contain 
a layer of brick.” 

If this inquiry of mine into the history of the 
Lincoln house has accomplished nothing more, I feel 
amply paid for my time in knowing that complete 
records, data and plans are now carefully and per- 
manently preserved to make its restoration possible, 
if that ever should be necessary. 


- 
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From 1861 To 1887 anpD LaTER 

For the tenants of the house after the Lin- 
colns left it in February, 1861, I have depended 
upon the memory of several who were children 
at the time and upon city directories. Both 
sources agree that the house was inhabited in this 
order: L. Tilton, George H. Harlow, Dr. Gustav 
or Gustave Wendlandt, and O. H. Oldroyd, who 
was living in it when it was deeded to the state. He 
became its first official custodian. Since that time 
there is an official record of those who have served as 
its custodians. 

Mr. Tilton is listed as president of the Great West- 
ern Railroad, successor to the Northern Cross Rail- 
road, the first steam railroad in Illinois and now a 
part of the Wabash system. 

I am unable to say what day he and his family 
moved into the house. There is one account that the 
Lincolns lived at the Chenery House the two weeks 
preceding their departure for Washington. The evi- 
dence is strong that they lived in their home until a 
few days before the eleventh of February, 1861. 
There is a record of a farewell reception by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln on the evening of February 6, at their 
home. An account of this reception, written by Mrs. 
M. E. Burkhardt for the Missouri Democrat is re- 
ferred to at greater length in another part of this 
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monograph. The name of L. Tilton as the occupant 
of this house appears in the directory for the last time 
in the issue bearing date of 1868-69. He moved to 
Chicago, we know, a short time before the fire of 
1871, which destroyed much of the original Lincoln 
furniture. During his tenancy the home was open 
to the public and thousands, especially soldiers, 
thronged its rooms. 

In the directory of the succeeding year, appear the 
names of the family of George H. Harlow, occupants 
of the Lincoln home. 

Mr. Harlow was a native of Sackett’s Harbor, 
New York, where he was born in 1830. In 1854 he 
moved to Tazewell county, Illinois, and engaged in 
the business of a commission merchant. He served 
one year as Mayor of Pekin. Early in the year 1860 
he, with six others, organized the Union League of 
America to combat treason and stimulate patriotism, 
to work with the government and against the so-called 
“Sons of Liberty”. His service as an organizer of 
this movement was so notable that Governor Yates 
insisted that he retire from the army, in which he 
had enlisted, and give all his time to the league, which 
he did, with success. In 1865 he became first as- 
sistant secretary of the state senate, after which he 
held these positions in succession: Private secretary 
to Governor Oglesby, inspector general of the state 
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guard, assistant secretary of state, secretary of state, 
two terms. For a year he was city editor of The 
Illinois State Journal, and acted as correspondent for 
metropolitan papers. He moved to Chicago in 1881 
and engaged in his old business as a commission mer- 
chant. He died May 16, 1900, in that city. 

The directory of 1880 lists him still in the Lincoln 
homestead, in which year he must have moved to 1104 
South Fifth Street, where he lived one year. 

The directories of 1880-81, 1882-83 give Dr. 
Wendlandt as the occupant of the Lincoln home. He 
has been described as a German doctor of good repute 
in his profession and of good standing as a citizen. 
He was known as the “flying Dutchman” by reason 
of his swift, rapid pace. Ina directory of Sangamon 
county, under date of 1897, his name appears as 
physician and as publisher of the Springfield Zeitung, 
but I have found no one who recalls much about him. 

The directory of 1884 contains the name of O. H. 
Oldroyd, who had moved in during the preceding 
year. 

These dates do not give us the exact limits of the 
residence of these tenants but they prove the order 
in which they lived there; and more important, that 
the house was not vacant for any length of time. In 
an illustrated edition of The State Journal, issued 
in 1892, I read that the house was abused after the 
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Lincolns left it, that a dozen or more tenants occu- 
pied it and that it stood idle for a long time, during 
which it became the harbor of vagrants, The direc- 
tories appear to disprove all these assertions. All of 
its tenants were people of standing in the community. 
On this point a Jetter from Mr. Oldroyd sheds light. 
It also gives us a brief account of this interesting 
man’s life. In response to my inquiries about him- 
self and his connection with this home, he has written 
me two letters, which should be prized because of the 
light they give and the advanced age at which he 
typed them with such clearness. 


Mr. Otproyn’s First LETTER 


“Washington, D. C., Feb. 9, 1925. 
“Mr. A. L. Bowen, 
Springfield, Llmois. 
“Dear Mr. Bowen: 

“Your letter came during my absence 
from the city. The Tilton family lived in the 
Lincoln Homestead during the Civil War. I 
do not know when Dr. Wendlandt first rented 
the house, but in 1883 his son told me that his 
father was going to move, so I went to Clinton 
Conkling and secured the house when it was 
vacant. I lived in the Arnold house south, 
across the street on Jackson. I lived in the 
house until 1893, admitting visitors free dur- 
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ing that time. I had the yard sodded and 
flowers growing where weeds grew. I wanted 
to see the stars and stripes floating over the 
house, so I solicited a seventy-two foot flag 
staff and wrote to the war department at 
Washington for a cannon and one was sent. 
Mr. Sanders, the lawyer, gave a large flag 
and delivered the presentation address and 
Governor Fifer received it. There was a large 
crowd in the yard at the time. 

“T asked Mr. Conkling to request Robert 
Lincoln to present the house to the State, and 
if he did, I would present the collection at my 
death. Mr. Conkling wrote to Robert and his 
reply was that he did not like to offer it for 
fear it would appear as if he wanted to do it 
for political purpose. I took the letter to Rep- 
resentative Bogardus of Paxton and asked 
him to have a committee appointed to nego- 
tiate with Robert. Mr. Lincoln then offered 
it as a gift. The committee asked me that I 
would keep the collection and take care of 
the house. I told them that, if the State paid 
me a reasonable salary, at my death the col- 
lection would go to the State as a gift. Two 
contracts were signed, and the State has one 
and I the other. 

“Governor Altgeld sent a messenger with 
an order for me to vacate the house within two 
weeks. I rented Dr. Ryan’s house and stored 
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the collection in it. I soon received an offer 
from a memorial committee in Washington 
which was created by congress for the purpose 
of preserving historic houses, to take the col- 
lection to Washington and place it in the 
house in which Lincoln died. I accepted the 
offer; for while I was sad at taking it away 
from Springfield there was not an effort upon 
the part of any one in Springfield to have it 
remain. I thought there ought to have been 
influence sufficient to change the mind of 
Altgeld. I commenced the collection in 1860 
during the presidential campaign and have 
been collecting ever since. The house was one 
story and a half and Mr. Lincoln added a half. 
The house is built of black walnut. There is 
nothing else that I think would be important. 

“Very truly, 

“O. H. Oxproyp (signed) ” 


Mr. Oxtproyn’s Srconp LETTER 


“Washington, D. C., April 15, 1925. 
“Mr. Archie L. Bowen, 
Springfield, [linois. 
“Dear Mr. Bowen: 

“I was born in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, July, 
1842. I owned a news stand from 1858 until 
1861, when I enlisted in Company FE, 20th 
Ohio Infantry, and served until July 16, 1865, 
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I was appointed assistant steward of the Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio, and 
after two years’ service, then for six years as 
steward of the Insane Asylum. 

“T married in Springfield, Illinois, in 1878, 
to Miss Lida A. Stonebarger, and moved to 
Springfield in that year. I was engaged in 
the manufacture of wooden ware for several 
years, after which I was in the book and news 
business. 


“In 1882 I was informed by a son of Dr. 
Wendlandt that they were going to move out 
of the Lincoln house in which they had lived 
for some years. I immediately went to Clinton 
Conkling, the agent for the house, and asked 
to rent the house when vacant. And in 1883 I 
moved in. At that time the house and grounds 
were in a most dilapidated condition. After I 
moved in I began at once to do the necessary 
repairing. The fence surrounding the yard 
was falling down in many places; weeds had 
grown up so high that it was difficult to get 
about and many other very necessary repairs 
were needed. I spent all my leisure time and, 
at my own expense, to get the historic house 
and grounds in a respectable condition. I do 
not know how long Dr. Wendlendt lived in the 
house. I moved in as he moved out, which was 
in 1883, and lived there ten years, five years 
as Robert Lincoln’s tenant at $25.00 per 
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month. I asked Clinton Conkling to write to 
Robert Lincoln and ask him to present the 
house to the State and if he would, I would 
present my collection to the State on condition 
that I would receive a reasonable salary while 
I lived. Robert Lincoln’s reply was that he 
did not want to present the house to the state 
as he feared it would appear as if he was doing 
it for political purpose. Mr. Conkling gave 
me the letter and I gave it to Representative 
Bogardus of Paxton and requested him to 
have a committee appointed to negotiate with 
Mr. Lincoln for the house. He presented it to 
the state and the legislature accepted it and 
the committee then asked me on what condi- 
tion I would keep my collection there, and I 
then offered it free to the state providing I re- 
ceived a reasonable salary during my life. I 
never took a penny for admissions during my 
occupancy of ten years. Early in 1893 I re- 
ceived a notice from Governor Altgeld to 
vacate the house within two weeks. I moved 
out and rented a house and stored the collec- 
tion where it remained until I moved to Wash- 
ington at the solicitation of a memorial asso- 
ciation created by congress for the preserva- 
tion of historic houses. ‘There was no effort 
upon anyone in Springfield to protest to Alt- 
geld against the removal of the collection, 
which was the saddest event of my life to move 
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out of the house. Hofferkamp was appointed 
custodian. I do not remember Mr. Tilton, 
who occupied the house during the war, nor 
do I know the man who built the house or 
made the repairs, or furnished the materials. 
This information ought to be furnished by 
parties in Springfield. When I moved in the 
house, there was a little old stable which was 
afterwards torn down and the present one 
built. I will be glad to answer any questions 
that you may desire. 
“Very truly, 
“O. H. Ouproyp (signed).” 


From Rosert T. Lincotn to THE STATE 

A bill, authorizing the transfer of the Lincoln 
homestead from Robert T. Lincoln and his wife to 
the state of Illinois was introduced into the house of 
representatives by Charles Bogardus, of Paxton, 
Ford county, on May 25, 1887. Evidently the way 
had been made clear for the bill; for from that date 
it seems to have passed through the mill with few 
interruptions and reached Governor Oglesby on 
June 15, and was approved by him on the following 
day. The only obstacle it encountered was an 
amendment in the senate, proposed by Senator 
Henry Seiter of St. Clair county, providing that 
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“the custodian shall be a crippled Illinois sol- 
dier”. This amendment was adopted, but a few 
days later was stricken out and the bill passed by the 
senate in the form in which the house had transmitted 
it; two negative votes were cast by Senators William 
C. Johns of Maeon county and George W. Hill of 
Jackson county. 

Representative Bogardus, who introduced this bill, 
was a prominent citizen of Ford county and, in 
later days, was a member of the senate in which he 
was associated with the men who controlled that 
body. Offering the bill on May 25 he secured unani- 
mous consent for the bill to be read a second time 
on June first. It passed the house on June 2nd by 
a vote of eighty-two to seventeen. 

Senator Hamilton K. Wheeler of Kankakee coun- 
ty handled the bill in the senate, where it was read 
a first time on June 9. On June 10 the Seiter amend- 
ment was adopted. Then it appears that Senator 
Ira R. Curtiss of McHenry county took charge of 
the measure. He secured a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the Seiter amendment had been adopted 
and, on June 14, it was stricken out by a vote of 
twenty-five to nineteen. June 15 the bill passed the 
senate by a vote of thirty-eight to two and was sent 
immediately to Governor Richard J. Oglesby, who 
signed it the following day. As engrossed and sub- 
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mitted to him it contains the signatures of W. F. Cal- 
houn of DeWitt county, speaker of the house, and 
John C. Smith of Chicago, president of the senate, 
he being at the time Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. 

The measure made the Governor, Secretary of 
State, State Auditor, State Treasurer and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, a board of trustees 
and authorized them to accept deed to the property 
from Robert T. Lincoln and to hold it in perpetuity 
for the state of Lllinois. They were instructed to 
keep the house in repair and open to the public. They 
were empowered to give Mr. Lincoln the state’s guar- 
antee that the property always would be kept in good 
repair, and free of access to the public. Thirty-eight 
hundred dollars were appropriated for two years to 
cover repairs and to pay the salary of the custodian. 

The Lowden civil administrative code of 1917 
abolished the board of trustees along with many 
others. Its particular duties were incorporated in 
the Department of Public Works and Buildings, by 
which the homestead now is preserved and held in 
trust for the public. 

Though the house came into the possession 
of the state in 1887, it was not until October 
16, 1889, that the flag was formally raised over 
it. On that day, the fifteenth annual reunion of 
the Illinois Association of Ex-Prisoners of War was 
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held in this city. General C. W. Pavey was its presi- 
dent. In the afternoon the local posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the Sons of Veterans 
joined the Association of E:x-Prisoners at the Leland 
Hotel and, behind a band, marched to the Lincoln 
homestead. Wiliam H. Sammons of Springfield 
had given the seventy-two foot pole which had been 
erected on the rear lawn. The audience formed about 
this pole. George A. Sanders of Springfield made 
the presentation address. ‘The flag was his own gift, 
an emblem sixteen feet long, containing forty-two 
stars. Governor J. W. Fifer accepted the pole and 
flag on behalf of the trustees of the homestead. Daisy 
Oldroyd and Effie Sanders drew the flag to the top. 


ADDING TO THE Home SITE 


The house was exposed to fire hazard in adjoining 
property on the north. In 1921, Adelbert H. Rob- 
erts of Chicago, a colored member of the Illinois 
house of representatives, introduced a bill appro- 
priating fifteen thousand dollars with which to buy 
lot six and the north thirty feet of lot seven in block 
ten of KE. Iles addition, lying north of the Lincoln 
property. The bill was approved by the house and 
senate and signed by Governor Small on June 24, 
1921. 
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Mr. Israel A. Irwin, who owned the property, 
asked fifteen thousand dollars for it. C. R. Miller, 
Director of the State Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, demurred, holding that it was worth 
not more than $12,000 and that the law specified 
that he should remove the buildings and beautify the 
grounds. Finally a committee of Springfield citi- 
zens collected $3,000, which, with the $12,000 the 
state was willing to allow, made it possible to close 
the purchase. ‘The Irwin house has been removed 
and the vacated space made attractive. 

Meanwhile, the city council of Springfield took 
advantage of the planning and zoning laws of the 
state and appointed a planning and zoning commis- 
sion which entered upon its duties February 6, 1922. 
It employed Myron H. West of Chicago to make a 
city plan. He submitted his plan in May, 1923. The 
Lincoln homestead plays a large part in it. Mr. 
West places the home in a large park which is to be 
bordered by public or semi-public buildings, as they 
may be needed. The union railroad station is located 
at Kighteenth Street and Capitol Avenue. The latter 
street is to be widened into a broad plaza extending 
from Eighteenth to Eighth or Ninth Street, so that 
the Lincoln homestead and grounds join into it on 
the south. On the north side of Capitol Avenue and 
extending to Monroe Street, between Seventh and 
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Eighth streets an open theater and forum has been 
laid out. 

This treatment, while worthy of the subject, has 
been criticised as too elaborate for the funds that the 
city ever is likely to have for such a purpose. How- 
ever, the Lincoln home will be a prominent feature 
of the city plan whether it is carried out as originally 
drawn or reduced to a less pretentious scale. 

It was appropriate that Mr. Oldroyd should re- 
ceive the first appointment as custodian of the Lin- 
coln home. He was ardent, loyal and zealous in the 
cause to which he has since devoted his life. 

Mr. Oldroyd served as custodian until 1893, when 
Governor Altgeld placed Mr. Herman Hofferkamp 
in charge. Mr. Oldroyd then went to the city of 
Washington, taking with him his Lincoln collection 
which he installed in the house in which Lincoln died. 
He is living as this is written, beyond eighty years 
of age, hopeful that he may dispose of his priceless 
memories, either to the federal or the state govern- 
ment. A bill making an appropriation of fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the purchase of his collection by the 
United States government failed only recently in 
congress. An effort is being made to induce the 
Illinois legislature to bring it back to Springfield 
where, I believe, it belongs. If this fails, it probably 
will be scattered by public sale to collectors or dis- 
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posed of as a whole to some individual who is willing 
to pay for it.* 

When Governor Altgeld released O. H. Oldroyd, 
the first official custodian of the house, he appointed 
Herman Hofferkamp, a neighbor of the Lincolns. 
Mr. Hofferkamp served four years. Governor John 
R. Tanner, in July, 1897, appointed to this position 
Albert S. Edwards, a nephew of Mrs. Lincoln. Mr. 
Edwards died in the house in December, 1915. His 
wife succeeded him and served until her death, Octo- 
ber 8, 1918. Mrs. Mary Edwards Brown, daughter 
of the preceding officers, was appointed their suc- 
cessor and continued on duty until her resignation in 
June, 1924. A short time later Miss Virginia Stuart 
Brown, the incumbent, became custodian. 


Tue Lincoutns at Home 


The Lincoln neighborhood was friendly. Those 
nearby were of the same social station. The Lincolns 
were people of importance in the community. Lin- 
coln practiced law profitably, having clients of 
standing and resources. In the middle fifties it was 

1 Since the above paragraph was written the general assembly of 
the state of Illinois appropriated $50,000 with which to buy this col- 
lection. However, Mr. Oldroyd continues (January, 1926) to hope for 
its purchase by the federal government, and has refused to sell to 


lilinois pending the possibility that the United States will pur- 
chase it. 
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known his practice was worth $3,000 a year. He was 
a leader in civic affairs and held his own with great 
men of the state. Neighbors had as much cause to 
cultivate the Lincolns as the Lincolns had to seek 
the favor of those about them. 

One of the’ early photographs of the Lincoln 
homestead shows Lincoln on horseback, in the inter- 
section of Kighth and Jackson streets. He had doffed 
his hat to admirers standing by. ‘The arched neck of 
the horse indicates pride in his rider and a knowledge 
of the attention both are receiving. Dress of men 
and women, headwear and all, gives us a glimpse of 
the economic condition of that section of the city. 
The picture reflects the respect in which Lincoln was 
held and of his appreciation of the good will of all 
his neighbors. Springfield lived in detached houses. 
Subjects of social conversation were limited. Even 
local topics were scarce. Political interest ran high. 
Women gossiped over the division fences. Men were 
informal in their attitudes to each other and to women 
acquaintances. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Alsop lived 
next door. Mrs. Alsop’s sister, Miss Ellen Marie 
Smith, was a member of the family of whom Mrs. 
Lincoln was fond. Being of the same stature and 
physique, they often wore each other’s dresses. The 
exchange was welcomed by both. Neither seemed to 
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feel any fear of social ostracism for being recognized 
in the gown of the other. 

Lincoln was submissive to the woman in the home. 
It was her domain and she was its rightful ruler. 
A morning chore was to split the wood for the break- 
fast fire. Mrs. Lincoln, impatient to get the day’s 
program started, found it necessary to prod her liege 
lord to greater activity. From the kitchen door 
would issue the loud exclamation of “Fire! Fire! 
Fire!” The neighborhood understood its application 
and was not alarmed. Lincoln understood that there 
was need for wood in the kitchen and his acknowl- 
edgment was contained in the simple, mild reply, 
“Yes Mary, yes Mary”. 

Robert Lincoln was a baby when Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln moved into this house. He was born in the 
Globe Tavern in Adams Street and it was not con- 
venient for them to reside there longer. His advent 
made necessary, or at least hastened, the acquisition 
of a home. ‘The other three sons were born in this 
house and one of them died there. Edward Baker 
Lincoln, named after the distinguished Colonel 
Baker, was born March 10, 1846, and died on Febru- 
ary 1, 1850. William Wallace was born December 
21, 1850, and died in the White House, February 20, 
1862. Thomas, known as “Tad,” was born April 4, 
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18538, and died in Chicago, July 15, 1871, following a 
sickness he contracted on a trip abroad. 

It was of the second son, Edward Baker, that Lin- 
coln wrote a few celebrated lines to his friend Speed. 
It was dated October 22, 1846, seven months after 
the baby’s arrival. He wrote: ‘We have another 
boy, born March 10, 1846. Since I began this letter, 
a message came to tell me Bob was lost, but by the 
time I reached the house, his mother had found him 
and he had been whipped and by now very likely he 
has run away again.” * So corporal punishment was 
respected in this household and its children’s troubles 
were no different from those the average American 
family experiences today. 

“Tad” was a willful little fellow who loved to run 
away. It annoyed his father and mother, which in 
itself was enough to stimulate his wanderlust. The 
long-legged and long-armed father would lay aside 
his paper and run after him, easily overtaking him. 
When the boy was in an ugly mood, as boys often are, 
Lincoln would hold him in his hands at arm’s length, 
while the little fellow tried to stretch his legs long 
enough to touch his father’s face. Lincoln’s laughter 
only urged the youngster the more but he was never 
able to land his foot where he wished it. This spectacle 
often furnished amusement for the neighborhood. 


1 Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, I., p. 298. 
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Mrs. Lincoln managed her household affairs effi- 
ciently. The home was well kept and her children 
appeared clean and well groomed. As was the cus- 
tom among the women of the time, she swept the 
porches and walks, though it is known she kept serv- 
ants. She sacrificed for her children as a devoted 
mother will. When it was certain the family would 
move to Washington, she was thoughtful of 
“Willie’s” social obligations to his playmates. In her 
own hand, she wrote this invitation to twenty-five or 
thirty of his companions: 

Wille Lincoln will be pleased 
to see you, Wednesday afternoon 
at 3 o'clock. 

Tuesday, Dec. 22d. 

Each envelope bore the name of the recipient as she 
had written it. Mr. Isaac Diller, then a boy of six, 
saved his invitation and prizes it today. He refers 
to it as proof of Mrs. Lincoln’s thoughtfulness for 
her children and the children who played with them 
and of her willingness to make the tedious effort to 
give them all this farewell party. 

Family life was humdrum, despite the distinction 
that the father enjoyed. The remodeling of the 
house must have been an event not only in the family 
but in the neighborhood, for it is almost a certainty 
that the discussion of the project by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Lincoln and the visits of the contractors created a 
topic of gossip throughout the community. The 
nomination of Lincoln to the presidency must have 
stirred the neighborhood to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. Lincoln went home “to tell the little woman 
down the street the news” and found the house and 
yard filled with the friends who had beaten him to 
impart the information. The notification committee 
came a few days later and it is readily imagined what 
a furor it must have made with the world’s heavy- 
weight champion prize fighter carrying the banner. 

I have referred in other places to the character of 
the residents who lived nearby. Among them were 
R. W. Diller, who kept the drug store patronized by 
Lincoln, Henson Robinson, Herman Hofferkamp, 
Thomas Alsop, the Remanns, Lotus Niles, at whose 
home boarded many state officers and members of the 
legislature. All these families were well known in 
business and professional circles. Some of them re- 
tain their identity to the present day. 

Only one noteworthy event had its setting in 
the Lincoln home—the official notification of Lin- 
coln’s nomination to the presidency. ‘This ceremony 
was so simple and so brief that it occupies small space 
in histories. It was the occasion of no incident 
or address by which it was impressed upon the time 
or made a part of the history of our country. 
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But the notification was a stirring event in Spring- 
field. The Democrats had arranged a great rally for 
the same evening. They contended that they had 
made their plans not knowing that the Republican 
nomination for President was to be given to a fellow 
townsman and especially were they ignorant that the 
official committee would be in Springfield so soon. 
Whatever the sincerity of the Democratic explana- 
tions, the conflict of the two political gatherings in- 
tensified local partisanship. 

The committee was composed of one member from 
each state in the Union. It came to Springfield on 
the C. & A. railroad by special train, accompanied by 
several hundred shouting Republicans carrying rails. 
The train arrived late in the afternoon. The cam- 
paigners went to the state house and “stacked rails”. 
There they met the Democrats preparing for their 
evening meeting and clash was narrowly averted. 

It has been related that Lincoln himself was upset, 
not knowing what amenities such an occasion called 
for. One very serious question pertained to the serv- 
ing of wine at the dinner. But the committee solved 
all his problems by volunteering to call upon him 
after the evening meal. Its members ate theirs at the 
hotel. The files of the Illinois State Journal for the 
year 1860 were borrowed a number of years ago and 


never came back. There are in existence no copies 
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of the Journal for that year. The Illinois State Reg- 
ister describes the ceremony very briefly in a para- 
graph or two in the midst of a long account of the 
democratic rally. Leonard Volk, the sculptor, was 
here at the time making measurements of Lincoln 
for works of art he had in mind. He wrote a graphic 
description of the arrival of the committee, the 
crowds in the streets, the decorations of the city and 
the excitement that prevailed." However, he omits 
the details of the ceremony at the house which we of 
today would relish. 

The committee marched from the hotel under the 
direction of the famous Tom Hyer of New York, the 
world’s champion heavyweight prize fighter. Hyer 
was in politics, as were his associates of the prize ring, 
and was a delegate from New York to the convention 
in Chicago. Champions even in those days were per- 
sons of distinction and objects of popular curiosity. 
Hyer’s appearance in the peaceful prairie city must 
have been a sensation. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was George Ashmun of Massachusetts. The 
committee assembled in the south parlor of the Lin- 
coln home. Notification of the nomination was 
brief. Lincoln did not respond at the time in a set or 


1See Leonard W. Volk, “The Lincoln Life-Mask and How It 
Was Made,’ in The Century Magazine for December, 1881. Re- 
printed in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol 
8, No. 2, July, 1915; pp. 238-248. 
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lengthy speech but five days later addressed a formal 
letter of acceptance to Mr. Ashmun. It consisted 
of a few lines in which occur no expressions of politi- 
cal opinion. The ceremony at the home lasted thirty 
minutes. The committee returned that night to 
Chicago. 

For Lincoln himself home was a fireside where he 
rested, reflected and enjoyed the companionship of 
his own family. He was not a social being. He made 
few intimate friends in the sense in which “intimate” 
generally is used. If he ever invited to his home any 
of the distinguished men who came here either upon 
business with him or to discuss personal or political 
subjects, it is not recorded. The big men who visited 
Springfield, Lincoln saw at the hotel or at his head- 
quarters. Lawyers who wanted Lincoln’s help are 
known sometimes to have consulted him at the resi- 
dence but their call expressed no social feeling or 
emotion. On this point nothing is more succinct than 
the statement of Gustave Koerner, “Lincoln, though 
one of the most just, kind and indulgent of men, who 
intentionally, I believe, never did an unkind thing 
to anyone, was not, in my opinion, as also in the 
opinion of others who knew him well, really capable 
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of what might be called warm-hearted friendship”. 


1 Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, Thomas J. McCormack, Editor. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1909. Vol. II., p. 112. 
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Gustave Koerner was an influential citizen of this 
state. He often had business with Lincoln and called 
upon him here in Springfield. 

Mrs. Lincoln was ambitious socially and frequently 
entertained. If she and her husband joined in social 
activities at this house no record of it has been left. 
The house was his castle. It is related that in the 
summer season he read his paper and books upon the 
little side porch. In the long winter evenings he 
stretched himself upon the floor, either to play with 
the children or to read. The old story is familiar that 
once, while he reclined in this manner on the floor, 
women called and he informed them he would “trot 
the women folks out”. 

But the home made Mr. Lincoln a man among 
men. It was a pretentious house for the day. It 
compared fayorably with any in the little city and 
gave him cause for pride that he could give to his 
children so much more than he had had in boyhood 
and youth. From the poverty of his Kentucky birth- 
place, his Indiana home and his quarters over Speed’s 
store to this splendid abode was a long, long journey 
but he had made it by his own efforts and in an in- 
credibly short time. His self respect and sense of 
personal dignity must have been enhanced immeas- 
urably the very day he moved into this house with 
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his wife and son. This home influence continued 
through the rest of his life. Almost his last wish and 
hope, if, indeed, it was not the last, was that “we 
might soon settle down once more in our old Spring- 
field home’. 

Love and affection for this home doubtless were 
inseparable for his consciousness that, in all he had 
done in life, this piece of property expressed the 
greatest and chiefest achievement. It stood for the 
march out of hardship, poverty and ignorance into 
the full sunlight of prosperity and fame. Though 
sometimes hard pressed for money, Lincoln never 
mortgaged the home. Whether he ever was tempted 
to, I do not know, but it is of history that at least 
once during his ownership of it he was nearly ruined 
financially. Political campaigning in those days was 
expensive, as it is today. After 1858 it was known 
he had not enough money now “for even household 
expenses”. Herndon says that “his total possessions 
consisted of his homestead, a small tract of land in 
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Towa and a law practice of about $3,000 a year”. 


THE DEPARTURE 
One social event characterized their last days 
in this house. Robert came home from school 


1 See Herndon’s Lincoln (1889 ed.), III., pp. 447-448; also Lin- 
coln to N. B. Judd, Springfield, November 16, 1858, in Complete 
Works, V., p. 93. 
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to accompany his father and mother to Wash- 
ington. A story sometimes is told to the effect 
that the family lived at the Chenery House for 
two weeks prior to their departure on February 11, 
1861. But there is a record of a public reception at 
the home on the evening of February 6. Of these 
there are fairly complete newspaper accounts. Mrs. 
M. E. Burkhardt wrote a rather graphic description 
of the affair for the Missouri Democrat. She re- 
ferred to it as ‘“‘a levee” and characterized it “a grand 
outpouring of citizens and strangers”. The hours 
were from seven to twelve in the evening. The 
invitation was general. The house was “thronged by 
thousands”. Mr. Lincoln “received the people as 
they entered”. Then they “passed on and were in- 
troduced to Mrs. Lincoln near the center of the par- 


29 


lor”. She was dressed “plainly but richly” with 
“beautiful full trail, white moire, antique silk, a small 


French lace collar, her neck ornamented with a string 
of pearls”. Her head dress was a “simple and deli- 
cate vine arranged with much taste”. She displayed 
“but little jewelry and this was well and appro- 
priately adjusted”. She is a lady “of fine figure and 
accomplished address and is well calculated to grace 
and to do honors at the Whitehouse”. | 
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The Lincolns had lived sixteen years in this house, 
not a long period, to be sure, in which to occupy one 
house, but long enough to generate an affection for 
it that human time or experience could not erase. It 
is not surprising that they left this pleasant environ- 
ment with sadness or that they longed to return to it. 
The morning of the day of the assassination, the story 
goes that President and Mrs. Lincoln rode for recre- 
ation through the streets of Washington. He was 
meditative. The long war was at an end with victory 
for the Union and the cause to which he was com- 
mitted. A principle in government had triumphed 
and with it a race had been liberated. Human slavery 
was no longer on this continent. He spoke of these 
things and of the long four years of political and 
military bitterness and strife that had accompanied 
the war. Then he referred to the presidential term 
just beginning and of its end. ‘These are reported 
to have been his words: “Mary, the war is over and 
as soon as the present term has expired, we'll take a 
little trip abroad to see how they do things over there 
and on our return we'll settle down once more in our 
old Springfield home to end our lives among the 
friends of our early days. I wish we might do it 
soon.” 
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Mr. Hay Intropucine Dr. FINLEY 


Fellow Citizens of Springfield and Members of the 

Lincoln Centennial Association: 

Some men have many talents; Dr. Finley is one of 
these fortunate.. He was a farmer boy in LaSalle 
County, Illinois, until he went to Knox College at 
Galesburg. He graduated from Knox in the days of 
Dr. Bateman’s presidency. He pursued post- 
graduate study at Johns Hopkins in the glorious 
days of the founding of Johns Hopkins, of which 
Walter Hines Page tells so vividly and with such 
enthusiasm. His vocations and avocations since 
that time have been too various to trace in full detail. 
He succeeded Dr. Bateman as President of Knox 
College. He became Professor of Political Science 
at Princeton University, and later President of the 
College of the City of New York, and during his 
incumbency that institution was re-born. He became 
Commissioner of Education of the City of New 
York, and then during the Great War had charge 
of the Red Cross work in Palestine. He is now 
Editor of the New York Times. He has been a roll- 
ing stone, but he has gathered much moss He has 
had all the advantages of a formal education, but I 
suppose that in the greatest part his education has 
been self-education in the years which have elapsed 
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since his formal education ceased. He has had a 
wide experience as an educator, with men formally 
educated and with men self-educated, and with men 
partly formally educated and partly self-educated. 
Today, through the columns of the newspaper whose 
editor he is, he is educating millions of all ages, of 
all races, and of all conditions. No one is a better 
authority upon any subject pertaining to education. 
He had a long personal contact with Dr. Bateman, 
who was Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Illinois during fourteen years, and who, during the 
campaign of 1860, occupied the room immediately 
adjoining that from which Lincoln conducted his 
campaign, and who had an intimate contact with Lin- 
coln. Dr. Finley has long been a student of the life 
of Lincoln. He will speak upon the subject, “The 
Education of Abraham Lincoln.” . . . Dr. Finley. 
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The Education of Abraham Lincoln 


By Joun H. FIniey 
Editor of The New York Times 
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The Education of Abraham Lincoln 


ANY years ago in New York City I 
M heard a well-known clergyman tell of an 
experience that he had had as a lecturer 

in the Middle West. His subject being the Med- 
iterranean Ocean, he began his lecture by asking his 
audience what body of water was in the middle of 
the earth. To his surprise (and the amusement of 
the New York audience to whom he was telling this 
story) a boy called out “The San-gam’-mon River’. 
But I told the lecturer, who had never heard of the 
river, at any rate as pronounced, that the boy was 
right after all, for though I am President of the 
American Geographical Society, and though as a 
former Commissioner of Education, I know that 
“Mediterranean” means the middle of the earth, I 
insist that the Sangamon River, on whose banks 
Abraham Lincoln lived and where his dust lies, is 
the real middle of the earth. In the time of Pericles 
and of the Caesars it was the Mediterranean Ocean. 
At other times it has been the Seine, the Thames or 
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the Potomac. But to Americans it is the Sangamon 
River. I am proud of this, the state of my own birth, 
in the Middle West, but proudest because I was born 
on the banks of the river, once called the Divine 
River, now the Illinois, into which the Sangamon 
flows on its way to the Mississippi, and so into all 
seas, even as the life of Lincoln now flows into all 
history. 

Just before I left New York I read of the Kman- 
cipation Proclamation issued by the Maharajah of 
Nepal, the freeing of the slaves of that far away land 
at the foot of Mt. Everest. Even to that remote 
region of earth the voice and the deed of Lincoln 
have reached. The Sangamon River is indeed as 
that river in the Book of Revelation on whose banks 
grow the trees whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. 

But I am to speak of but one phase of that world- 
moving life: the education of Abraham Lincoln. 

A distinguished son of New England, whose father 
was an Ambassador to the Court of St. James, whose 
grandfather was President of the United States and 
whose great-grandfather, before him, was also Presi- 
dent of the United States and, back of that, Vice- 
President under President Washington, wrote, a few 
years ago, a large and widely-read book entitled “’The 
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Education of Henry Adams,” telling, in entertaining 
and significant detail, of his own education. This 
autobiographical story begins with his first memory 
of color and taste and ends with the death of his 
dearest friend, John Hay, the biographer of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. By contrast with this, no biographical 
account of the education of Abraham Lincoln extends 
over a page or two, while Lincoln’s own biographical 
story, with which all of you are doubtless familiar, is 
told in the following words by himself, though in 
the third person: 

“Before leaving Kentucky, Abraham and his sister 
were sent for short periods to A. B. C. schools, the 
first kept by Zechariah Riney and the second by 
Caleb Hazel. 

“While here (Spencer County, Indiana, to which 
place his father migrated when Abraham was seven 
years old), Abraham went to A. B. C. schools by 
littles, kept successively by Andrew Crawford, 
— Sweeney and Azel W. Dorsey. He does not re- 
member any other. Abraham now thinks that the ag- 
gregate of all his schooling did not amount to a year. 
He was never in a college or academy as a student 
and never inside of a college or academy building 


1The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography. Boston 
and New York. 1918. 

2For this autobiographical sketch in its entirety see Complete 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, VI., 24-38. 
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till since he had a law license. What he has in the way 
of an education, he picked up. After he was twenty- 
three and had separated from his father, he studied 
English grammar—imperfectly, of course, but so as 
to speak and write as well as he now does. He studied 
and nearly mastered the six books of Euclid since he 
was a member of Congress. He regrets his want of 
an education and does what he can to supply the 
want.” 

This is supplemented by an interview which he 
gave to Dr. John C. Gulliver, who was a predecessor 
of mine as President of Knox College at Galesburg, 
Illinois, and who afterward went East, where he met 
Mr. Lincoln one day in Connecticut. Later the col- 
lege president became a reporter and wrote his story 
for the New York Independent: 

““T want very much to know, Mr. Lincoln, 
how you got this unusual power of putting 
things. It must have been a matter of educa- 


tion. No man has it by nature alone. What 
has your education been?’ 


“ “Well, as to education, the newspapers are 
correct—I never went to school more than 
twelve months in my life. But, as you say, 
this must be a product of culture in some 
form. I have been putting the question you 
asked me to myself, while you have been talk- 
ing. [But he must have thought of it for 
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hours or days.] I can say this, that among 
my earliest recollections, I remember how, 
when a mere child, I used to get irritated 
when anybody talked to me in a way I could 
not understand. I don’t think I ever got 
angry at anything else in my life. But that 
always disturbed my temper, and has ever 
since. I can remember going to my little 
bedroom, after hearing the neighbors talk of 
an evening with my father, and spending no 
small part of the night walking up and down, 
and trying to make out the exact meaning of 
some of their, to me, dark sayings. I could not 
sleep, though I often tried to, when I got on 
such a hunt after an idea, until I had caught 
it, and when I thought I had got it, I was not 
satisfied until I had repeated it over and over, 
until I had put it in language plain enough, as 
I thought, for any boy I knew to comprehend. 
This was.a kind of passion with me, and it has 
since stuck by me, for I am never easy now, 
when I am handling a thought, till I have 
bounded it North, and bounded it South, and 
bounded it Kast, and bounded it West. Per- 
haps that accounts for the characteristic you 
observe in my speeches, though I put things 
together before.’ 

“<“Then my predecessor, who was also a 
preacher, said: ‘Mr. Lincoln, I thank you for 
this. It is the most splendid educational fact 
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I ever happened upon. This is genius, with 
all its impulsive, inspiring, dominating power 
over the mind of its possessor, developed by 
education into talent, with its uniformity, its 
permanence, and its disciplined strength, al- 
ways ready, always available, never capri- 
cious—the highest possession of the human 
intellect. But let me ask, did you not have a 
law education? How did you prepare for 
your profession?’ 

“OQ, yes. I read law, as the phrase is; that 
is, I became a lawyer’s clerk in Springfield, 
and copied tedious documents, and picked up 
what I could of law in the intervals of other 
work. But your question reminds me of a bit 
of education I had, which I am bound in hon- 
esty to mention. I thought, at first, that I 
understood its meaning, but soon became sat- 
isfied that I did not. I said to myself, ‘What 
do I do when I demonstrate, more than when 
I reason and prove? How does demonstra- 
tion differ from any other proof?’ I consulted 
Webster’s Dictionary. That told of certain 
proof, “proof beyond possibility of doubt”; 
but I could form no idea of what sort of proof 
that was. I thought a great many things were 
proved beyond a possibility of doubt, without 
recourse to any such extraordinary process of 
reasoning as I understood ‘demonstration’ to 
be. I consulted all the dictionaries and books 
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of reference I could find, but with no better 
results. You might as well have defined 
“blue” to a blind man. At last I said: ‘Lin- 
coln, you can never make a lawyer if you do 
not understand what demonstrate means.’ 
And I left my situation in Springfield, went 
home to my father’s house, and stayed there 
until I could give any propositions in the six 
books of Euclid at sight. I then found out 
what ‘demonstrate’ means, and went back to 
my law studies.’ [I cannot help recalling my 
three days’ struggle over the Pythagorean 
proposition out on these same prairies. |] 

“*T could not refrain from saying, in my 
admiration for such a development of char- 
acter and genius combined: ‘Mr. Lincoln, 
your success is no longer a marvel. It has 
been a legitimate result of adequate causes. 
You deserve it, all, and a great deal more. If 
you will permit me, I would like to use this 
fact publicly. It will be most valuable in in- 
citing our young men to that patient, classical, 
and mathematical culture which most minds 
absolutely require. No man can talk well 
unless he is able, first of all, to define to him- 
self what he is talking about. Euclid, well 
studied, would free the world of half its calam- 
ities, by banishing half the nonsense which 
now deludes and curses it. I have often 
thought that Euclid would be one of the best 
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books to put on the catalogue of the Tract 
Society, if they could only get people to read 
it. It would be a means of grace.’ 

“*T think so,’ said he, laughing; ‘I vote for 
Euclid’.” * 

This sounds, a little like the thought of Mr. Lin- 
coln, but put into the language of a college president. 
It was probably written down immediately from 
memory, as was the farewell speech of Lincoln, when 
he left Springfield, by the successor of Dr. Gulliver 
and my very immediate predecessor as President of 
Knox College, Dr. Newton Bateman. This beloved 
man, who was my teacher and college president, was 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Illinois at 
the time when Lincoln was first nominated for the 
Presidency, and had a room adjoining that which 
Mr. Lincoln used during the eight months preceding 
his departure for Washington. The door between 
the offices was “wide open” and there was a frequent 
passing to and fro, so that Dr. Bateman, as he says 
(and he used to make the same address on Lincoln 
once a year), saw Lincoln every day for several 
hours. Mr. Lincoln brought to Dr. Bateman 
(whom he called his “little friend the big school- 
master’), his letter of acceptance, saying: “I think 

1 The full interview can be found in F. B. Carpenter, Six Months 


at the White House, pp, 308-316; and John Wesley Hill, Abraharn 
Lincoln: Man of God, pp. 26-30. 
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it is all right, but grammar, you know, is not my 
stronghold and, as several persons will probably read 
that little thing, I wish you would look it over and see 
if it needs doctoring anywhere.” Dr. Bateman read 
it slowly and, handing it back, said that it was strictly 
correct with one very slight exception almost too 
trivial to mention. ‘“‘Well, what is it?” said Mr. Lin- 
coln; “I wish to be correct without any exception, 
however trivial.” “Well, then,” said Dr. Bateman, 
remembering the rule about the avoidance of a ‘split 
infinitive’, “it would be as well to transpose the ‘to’ 
and the ‘not’ in the sentence ‘and it shall be my care 
to not violate it’.” “Oh,” replied Mr. Lincoln after 
looking at it a moment, “you think Id better turn 
those two little fellows end to end?’ And he did 
(though I am not sure that he improved it. It was 
stronger as it was.) 

It was this little friend of Lincoln, the big school- 
master of Illinois, afterward my college president, 
who was the last to press the hand of Lincoln as he 
set out for Washington, sixty-four years ago this 
very anniversary day, and who hurried back to his 
office, just a few steps from here on this very floor, 
locked his door and wrote out the speech from mem- 
ory (a report which differed in only two or three 
words from the stenographer’s report, Dr. Bateman 
contending that his version was correct, for the words 
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were “engraved” on his heart and memory). It was 
the hand of this schoolmaster, that had pressed Lin- 
coln’s hand, that was laid upon my shoulder when I 
succeeded him as President of my college. That is 
the nearest that I have come to Lincoln and it is my 
special warrant for accepting the invitation to speak 
here today, and my special reason for taking this 
subject. 

I have given the full statement of his “education” 
in his own language, but he himself condensed it into 
one word, when he was asked to state for the Congres- 
sional directory what his education was. This one 
word was “Defective”. 

Defective his formal schooling was, in its extent 
and probably in its character, for there were five 
teachers with a total tuition of a year. But defective 
his education could not have been. It reminds me of 
one of those verbs with which I first became ac- 
quainted when I was studying Latin grammar with- 
out a teacher on an Illinois virgin prairie farm a half 
century ago—a certain verb memini, meminisse (to 
be mindful of) known as a defective verb, which 
though it lacked certain parts or forms, could re- 
member everything that mankind had recorded in 
history or legend. So though the schooling of Mr. 
Lincoln was defective, his education was as effective, 
if not as comprehensive, as the memory of that de- 
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fective verb, which appeared at first to be lacking in 
its principal parts. For Lincoln seems to have gath- 
ered into the conjugation of his life all the essential 
past of man and man’s hopes and had also kept 
the infinitive—that mood of the verb to which we go 
to find its stem; the infinite. His life was without 
tense. He did indeed belong to the ages. 

When Henry Adams, the young erudite secre- 
tary, first saw Lincoln in 1861 at the inaugural ball 
in Washington, where the sum of all was “next to 
nothing for education because no one could teach”, 
where no one looked equal to the crisis (with the pos- 
sible exception of General Scott) and where “no one 
else either looked it or was it or could be it’”—he made 
this estimate of the new President: 

“He [speaking of himself in the third per- 
son] saw Mr. Lincoln but once... . . Of 
course he looked anxiously for a sign of char- 
acter. He saw a long, awkward figure; a plain 
ploughed face; a mind, absent in part, and in 
part evidently worried by white kid gloves; 
features that expressed neither self-satisfac- 
tion nor any other familiar Americanism, but 
rather the same pitiful sense of becoming edu- 
cated and of needing education that tormented 
a private secretary; above all a lack of appar- 
ent force. Any private secretary in the least 
fit for the business would have thought, as 
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young Adams did, that no man living needed 
so much education as the new President, but 
that all the education he could get would not 
be enough.” * Was not this Thomas, the car- 
penter’s son, the New England Presidential 
descendant might have asked. 


But as the philosopher Adams, looking back at 
sixty, years of age said: “Had young Adams been 
told that his life was to hang on the correctness of 
his estimate of the new President, he would have 
lost.” With all the seeming utter lack of education 
and seeming inability ever to get one that would be 
adequate, here was a man of real education without 
help of school, academy, college or university, who 
used his mother-tongue with the skill of the man of 
any presidential ancestry, who made the puzzled 
student realize that Gladstone, the “best educated 
statesman England ever produced”, did not know 
what he was talking about, who in guarding the Re- 
public past its turning point became one of the 
“prime factors of modern experience”. 

If it was a “defective” education that gave us such 
aman, then, as Lincoln said when a certain complaint 
was made to him about General Grant, we ought to 
find out what the brand is and give it to others. 
What was there in the education of Abraham Lin- 


1 Education of Henry Adams, p. 107. 
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coln to carry into a system for the education of youth 
in a democracy—and not only youth but men and 
women ? 

The outstanding fact is that his own education did 
not stop with the school, nor with learning to read 
and write, nor even with his professional studies. He 
went back to Euclid at 40. He kept on growing till 
the sudden end of his life. It was, to be sure, as the 
growth of a tree, with alternate pause, but still a 
growth as Stephenson, his latest biographer, has said. 
That is the supreme lesson of it to those who are 
living in the Republic which is the “central fact” in 
the world today. We have set up a wonderfully ef- 
fectual machine for elementary education and com- 
pelled every child to pass through it on the way to 
literacy. But if in doing this we do not inspire or 
foster in the child a zeal for knowledge, a desire to go 
on and on as did Lincoln in his search for ideas and in 
his effort to put them into plain language, bounding 
his thought North, South, Kast and West, and finally 
demonstrating it, we are missing the major purpose 
of education. 

On the title page of the very copy of the school 
reader, the “Kentucky Preceptor”, which it is known 
was read by the boy Abraham Lincoln, there was 
printed the stanza from Thomson’s “Seasons” (mis- 
spelled “Thompson” in the book) in which the phrase 
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teaching “the young idea how to shoot” first was used. 
But there are in it two less familiar lines further de- 
fining the ‘delightful task” of the teacher: 

To breathe the enlivening spirit and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

It is this object that the true pedagogy seeks, so 
that “wherever the flame of God can be lit, it has 
been lit” and so that to him so touched of that flame 
the history and struggle of mankind become as his 
own adventure. Somewhere in the forest of Ken- 
tucky or Indiana that flame of God found the mind 
of this lad and he was from that time forth in the way 
of being educated. The mystery of the mind’s desire 
was upon him like a divine aura. He grew in his 
education to be the incarnation of the soul of a 
people. 

The late Prime Minister of Great Britain, Ramsay 
MacDonald, who was educated in the same sort of a 
school as Abraham Lincoln, speaking a few weeks 
ago at a supper of the old students of a working 
men’s college in London, tried to define an educated 
man. He said first negatively that he was not neces- 
sarily a learned man nor a university man, and finally 
came to this definition: “The educated man is a man 
with certain subtle spiritual qualities which make him 
calm in adversity, happy when alone, just in his deal- 
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ings, rational and sane in the fullest meaning of that 
word in all the affairs of life.” 

And as to where he may be found, he added, he 
may be back in the country somewhere singing the 
old folk-songs, or talking about his sheep and his 
dogs, or quoting Burns. If stories and jokes were 
substituted for folk-songs and talk of the [linois 
frontier for that of a Scotch shepherd, it would be 
as true a picture and definition of Abraham Lincoln 
as if he had sat for it, even to the quoting of Burns, 
one of Lincoln’s favorite poets. Perhaps there is one 
line in the MacDonald portrait that does not seem 
quite true of Lincoln, “happy when alone’, but de- 
spite the sadness of his countenance and the gloom of 
the days through which he passed—a gloom which 
he lightened by his unquenchable humor—there 
must have been a well-spring of happiness in the 
solitude of his soul. 

We are promoting wholesale literacy, but there are 
millions of men and women in America who, though 
they have learned to read and write, are to all intents 
and purposes still illiterate because they make no or 
little use of their literacy either to discipline and de- 
velop their own minds, or to give helpful guidance to 
the minds of others, through the clear definition of 
their own ideas. A university president of the Kast 
says that the number of human beings, even those of 
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some conspicuousness, who continue to grow in 
knowledge and in power after forty years of age is 
very small indeed. (I think I can say that this is not 
true of the Middle West.) The hardening of intel- 
lectual arteries begins early in life with most people. 
By the time that they reach the age at which Lincoln 
was going back to Euclid, they are chronic intel- 
lectual invalids and at the age of fifty, when Lin- 
coln, after his disappointing experience in the East 
in a lawsuit, was saying to a friend named Emerson 
that he was going back home to study law, they are 
dead or half-dead. 

With all the inestimable contribution of our public 
schools and with all the enlightening, kindling ad- 
vantage of our higher institutions of learning, there 
is this constant peril that we shall confound “school- 
ing with education”. So accustomed are we to esti- 
mate educational values in terms, semesters, ‘“‘units” 
of content and “counts” in time, that I have feared 
lest we might some time add a new table under the 
head of weights and measures in Lincoln’s arithme- 
tic,—a table in which fifty minutes make an hour, 30 
hours make a week, from 20 to 40 weeks, according to 
the state, make a year, 16 years (more or less) make 
a degree, and a degree makes an education. 

I would not lessen the rigor or period of compul- 
sory education. I would find in the school the best 
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preventive of harmful child labor. I do not believe 
that the education of youth is suffering, as a distin- 
guished university president said, from “hysterical 
over-emphasis”. But I do believe that what we need 
is a greater emphasis on the attitudes and disciplines 
which were illustrated in the self-education of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: the mastery of the English language 
as a tool, an appreciation of the value of words in 
their spoken and written use, an interest in the world 
about, through science, a living through the expe- 
rience of the race and making it one’s own experience, 
a learning of the meaning and process of demonstra- 
tion, a bounding not merely of the things on the 
earth (geography) but of ideas, and going to the end 
of knowledge in some field till one is face to face with 
the Infinite. 

If I were to reduce the education of Abraham 
Lincoln to the lowest terms, it would be: to try to 
know all one can of the truth, to be eager to tell it 
and then to learn how to tell it. (And one great ad- 
vantage he had was that he knew how to tell it.) 

In Plato’s symposium, Alicibiades speaking of 
Socrates likened his words to the images of Silenus, 
which one found in the market place. ‘They are ridic- 
ulous when you first hear them. His talk is of pack- 
beasts and smiths and cobblers and carriers. “But he 
who opens the bust and sees what is within will find 
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they are the only words having a meaning in them 
and also the most divine, abounding in fair images of 
virtue and of the widest comprehension or rather ex- 
tending to the whole duty of good and honorable 
man.” But to Abraham Lincoln this skill and power 
in the use of words—expression—did not come with- 
out self-discipline—education. 

“The ability to read”, says President Butler of 
Columbia University, “has well nigh disappeared if 
the reading be serious, instructive, ennobling; the 
ability to write, so far as it exists at all, delights to 
manifest itself in forms of exceptional crudeness and 
VULPArILY ce 2 Algebra and Geometry are as un- 
familiar as the Laws of Man.” One does not have 
to take so pessimistic a view of the state of culture 
to be driven to Lincoln’s curriculum. 

The Gettysburg speech (of which Goldwin Smith, 
the Oxford professor and man of letters, said: “Sav- 
ing one very flat expression, the address has no supe- 
rior in literature.”) was not accident. There was 
arduous study, even if he had no visible teacher, back 
of it. First of all, there was a mastery of Kirkham’s 
Grammar, over which he had “put in weeks of day 
and night labor”. There was a wide reading of 
books and newspapers. ‘There was through many 
channels an intimate communion with the national 


genius of America, as well as with the divinity of the 
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“solemn solitude” of the prairies, and there was the 
companionship with Hebrew patriarchs and Greek 
philosophers, the English many-minded genius and 
the Scotch plowman, as well as with his highly indi- 
vidualistic pioneer neighbors. So deep were his com- 
munings that “America ceases in some passages of his 
letters and speeches to be a body politic and becomes 
a living soul’. 

A most recent and excellent biography’ speaks of 
Lincoln’s inadequate schooling as “giving him no per- 
spective of culture in which to place his immediate 
experience”. But would an adequate schooling, in 
giving him that perspective, have harmed him and 
prevented the development of “the most distinctive 
intellect of a century”? That is a perennial question 
which no man can answer categorically. But I think 
that this may be said with certitude. It would not have 
harmed him unless it had taken him away from his 
intimate relations with the soil, and from sympathy 
with his beloved plain people, who interpreted to him 
what was in the heart of humanity, and unless it had 
prevented in him the “terrible simplicity” with which 
he approached every problem of human relations. I 
have just been reading the list of great scholars and 
teachers whom the University of Chicago has gath- 
ered in the last thirty years, and I have said to myself 


1 Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Lincoln. Indianapolis, 1922. 
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that Lincoln could not have been else than helped 
by these men whose whole mission it was and is to 
assemble the data by which reason may show the way 
forward for mankind by the light of its torch. Many 
say, in resisting school improvements and lengthen- 
ing the period of school attendance, that what was 
good enough for Abraham Lincoln is good enough 
for the children of today. That would be true, if only 
they had the instinct or passion to do what Abraham 
Lincoln did without the inflaming or guiding of the 
mind of parent or teacher—if they would learn how 
to define and demonstrate or go back to Euclid as 
he did, unassisted. 

Being asked once to say at a dinner to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury the best word I could for this, 
our American democracy, I said that the best word 
was that which told of what democracy was giving 
out of its own pocket for the education of its chil- 
dren, its youth, its young men and women. It was 
the story of education by the people, of the people, for 
the people—an education without which it was not 
possible that government by the people, of the people, 
for the people should not perish from the earth. But 
if I had had to condense my answer literally into one 
word, I think I should have said simply “Lincoln”. 


He is our best word for democracy, given by democ- . 


racy, out of democracy’s education so far. 


a a 
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On Lincoln’s birthday in 1919, I was out on the 
Kuphrates near where Abraham (whom Dr. Gun- 
saulus called the first American because “he went out 
[ Westward] not knowing whither he went’), began 
his going into the promised land. I got back to 
Aleppo after midnight in the morning of the anni- 
versary day, but I could not go to bed till I had writ- 
ten a note to my boy, whose birthday was the day 
preceding Lincoln’s. I had seen homeless refugees 
and orphan children all day, and I congratulated him 
that he was not born in Bitlis or Van or Erzeroum, 
for their fate might have been his too. I congratu- 
lated him as being born of the land of Lincoln. 

Last night on my way out here I sent to this same 
boy a telegram on his coming of age. He is in the 
college where Henry Adams was, and to which Lin- 
coln sent his son. 


“On this, your 21st birthday, I am traveling 
in a Pullman car from Indiana into [llinois 
where Lincoln at 21 was making his way by ox 
cart with his father from a clearing in an In- 
diana forest to make another clearing for a 
home in the forest along the Sangamon River. 
He had had only one year of schooling, but his 
education neither began nor ended with his 
schooling. It continued through life. He 
grew to the very end of his days. You have 
come of age, but may you keep age from com- 
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ing upon you by continuing, as Abraham Lin- 
coln did, your education through life.” 

This is my message to my own son on Lincoln’s 
birthday (and his own), and that is the message of 
the education of Abraham Lincoln to the youth and 
also to the men and women of America. 

Lincoln’s last speech in Springfield, at the close of 
the Senatorial campaign (a speech given to the press 
for the first time last Monday) began: “The plant- 
ing and culture are over”. The planting was indeed 
over. It was made in the “House Divided Against 
Itself” speech in this very hall. But the culture was 
not—and the complete harvest of that planting and 
the culture that followed it has not yet been gathered 
and will not be gathered before the end of time. 


Appendix 
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| APPENDIX 
The United States of America, 
To 
Pascal P. Enos. 
PATENT. Entry No. 79805. 
Dated April 10, 1824. Filed December 1, 1905. 
Consideration: Premises. Rec. Vol. 132, page 187. 
Certificate No. 37. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: 
Whereas, Pascal P. Enos has deposited in the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the United States, a certificate of 
the Register of the Land Office at Springfield, in 
Illinois, whereby it appears that full payment has 
been made by the said Pascal P. Enos according to 
the provisions of the Act of Congress of the 24th of 
April, 1820, entitled “An Act making further pro- 
vision for the sale of the Public Lands,” for the 
N. W. 14 of Sec. 34 in T. 16 N., R. 5 W., in the 
District of Springfield, and State of Illinois, con- 
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taining 160 acres, according to the Official Plat of 
the Survey of the said lands, returned to the General 
Land Office by the Surveyor-General, which said 
tract has been purchased by the said Pascal P. Enos. 

Now Know Ye, that the United States of America, 
in consideration of the premises and in conformity 
with the several acts of Congress in such case made 
and provided, have given and granted and by these 
presents do give and grant, unto the said Pascal P. 
Enos and to his heirs, the said tract above described: 
to have and to hold the same, together with all the 
rights, privileges, immunities and appurtenances of 
whatsoever nature thereunto belonging, unto the said 
Pascal P. Enos and to his heirs and assigns forever. 

In testimony whereof, I, James Monroe, President 
of the United States of America, have caused these 
letters to be made Patent and the seal of the General 
Land Office to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, 
the 10th day of April, A. D. 1824, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, the forty-eighth. 

Byathe: Rresidento.aaae 
(Seal) Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
Rec. Ill. Vol. 44, page 37. 
Department of the Interior, 
General Land Office. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 28, 1905. 
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I hereby certify that the annexed copy of patent 
is a true and literal exemplication from the record 
in this office. 

The record of the patent in this case was omitted 
to be signed, as required by law, but section 2470, 
Revised Statutes of the United States of America, 
provides that “Literal exemplications of any records 
which have been or may be granted..... shall be 
deemed of the same validity in all proceedings, 
whether at law or in equity, wherein such exemplica- 
tions are adduced in evidence, as if the names of the 
officers signing and countersigning the same had been 
fully inserted in such record”’. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed 
my name and caused the seal of this office to be affixed 
at the city of Washington, on the day and year above 
written. 

C. W. Brusu, 
(Seal) Recorder of the General Land Office. 
United States of America, 
To 
Elijah Hes. 
PATENT. Entry No. 72287. 
Dated April 15, 1824. Filed October 23, 1903. 
Consideration: Premises. Rec. Vol. 118, page 202. 
Certificate No. 306. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: 
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Whereas, Elijah Les has deposited in the General 
Land Office of the United States a Certificate of the 
Register of the Land Office at Springfield, in Illinois, 
whereby it appears that full payment has been made 
by the said Elijah Iles according to the provisions of 
the Act of Congress of the 24th of April, 1820, en- 
titled “An Act making further provision for the sale 
of the Public Lands,” for the W. 14 of the N. E. 44 
of Sec. 34, in T. 16 N., of R. 5 W., in the District of 
Springfield and State of Lllinois, containing 80 acres, 
according to the official Plat of the Survey of the 
said lands, returned to the General Land Office by 
the Surveyor General, which said Tract has been 
purchased by the said Elijah Iles. 

Now Know Ye That the United States of Amer- 
ica, in consideration of the premises and in conform- 
ity with the several Acts of Congress in such case 
made and provided, Have given and granted, and by 
these presents Do give and grant, unto the said 
Elijah [les and to his heirs, the said Tract above de- 
scribed; To have and to hold the same, together with 
all the rights, privileges, immunities and appurten- 
ances of whatsoever nature, thereunto belonging, unto 
the said Elijah [les and to his heirs and assigns for- 
ever. 

In testimony whereof, I, James Monroe, President 
of the United States of America, have caused these 
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letters to be made patent, and the seal of the General 
Land Office to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, 
the 15th day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred twenty-four and on the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the forty-eighth. 

as Vathe EP resideity a. ecto eeme 
(L. S.) ES Vere is tke ee Secretary. 
Te ee ere Commissioner, Recorder of the 
General Land Office. 
Ree. Ill. Vol. 44, Page 306. 
Land Office, at Springfield, Illinois, 
Nov. 17, 1823. 

It is hereby certified, that in pursuance of Law, 
Elijah Iles on this day purchased of the Register of 
this office the lot or W. 14, N. E. 14 of Sec. No. 34, 
of T. No. 16 N., in R. 5 W., containing 80 acres, at 
the rate of $1.25 per acre, amounting to $100.00, for 
which the said Elijah Iles has made payment in full 
as required by law. 

Now therefore be it known, That on presentation 
of this certificate to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, the said Elijah Iles shall be entitled to 
receive a patent for the lot above described. 

Tuomas Cox, Register. 
Department of the Interior, General Land Office, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 26, 1903. 
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I, W. A. Richards, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, do hereby certify that the annexed copy 
of Patent founded on Springfield, Illinois, Cash En- 
try No. 306 and the certificate of Purchase are true 
and literal exemplifications from the record in this 
office, and the original certificate. The record of the 
patent in this case was omitted to be signed, as re- 
quired by law, but section 2470, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, provides that “Literal exemplifi- 
cations of any records which have been or may be 
pranteda.... shall be deemed of the same validity 
in all proceedings, whether at law or in equity, where- 
in such exemplifications are adduced in evidence, as 
if the names of the officers signing and countersign- 
ing the same had been fully inserted in such record.” 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed 
my name and caused the seal of this office to be affixed 
at the City of Washington, on the day and year above 
written. 

W. A. RicHarps, 
(Seal) Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

Pascal P. Enos..... 
To 
Elijah Les. 

W arRANTY DEED. 
Dated Sept. 22, 1825. Filed June 21, 1836. x" 
Consideration: $100.00. Rec. Vol. “J,” page 58. 
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Conveys: One Out Lot, beginning parallel 


with Seventh Street, 80 feet South of the S. E. cor- 
ner of Block 23; thence S. parallel with said Street 
to the Southern line of the N. W. 14 of Sec. 34, T. 
16 N., R. 5 W. 3d P. M.; thence W. with said 14 


Section line until it strikes a right line parallel with 
Monroe Street; thence Westerly with said Street to 
the beginning, containing 29 acres, more or less 
(and other lands). all the aforesaid parcels in Sec. 
eat lo Ny I. ob VV 3d P.M. 


ACKNOWLEDGED: September 4, 1825. 


(Abstracter’s Note: The body of deed and acknowledgment calls 
for Salome Enos, wife of Pascal P. Enos, but she does not sign.) 


PascalsPoiinds 5. 
To 
Elijah Les. 

Warranty DEED. 
Dated Sept. 22, 1825. Filed April 5, 1826. 
Consideration: $100.00. Ree. Vol. “B,” page 127. 

Conveys: One Out Lot, beginning parallel 
with Seventh Street, 80 feet South of the S. E. cor- 
ner of Block 23; thence S. parallel with said Street 
to the Southern boundary line of the N. W. 4 of 
Sec. 34, T. 16 N., R. 5 W. 3d P. M.; thence E. with 
said 14 Section line to the S. E. corner of said 14 
Section line....until it strikes a line with Monroe 
Street; thénce Westerly with said street to begin- 
ning, containing 29 acres, more or less, (and other 
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lands), all aforesaid pieces of land being in Sec. 34, 


onl GON ee Weeder awit 
ACKNOWLEDGED: September 4, 1825. 


(Abstracter’s Note: Acknowledgment calls for Salome Enos, 
wife of Pascal P. Enos, but she is not mentioned in body, nor signs.) 


“EK. Iles’ Addition to Springfield.” 
PEAT: Filed June 22, 1836. 
Rec. Vol. “J,” page 69. 

E. Les’ Addition to Springfield commences at the 
S. side of Monroe street at the corner of Monroe and 
Sixth street and extends S. E. and N. E. of that 
point, as may be seen on the accompanying plat. 
Block 1 is on record, besides that Block there are 26 
blocks with 16 Lots in each. There are 6 lots in frac- 
tional Block B fronting on Adams and Monroe 
Streets, and lying W. of 9th Street. There is a Mar- 
ket Square 40 by 320 ft. There are 7 Streets, called 
Sixth Street, Seventh Street, Eighth Street, Ninth 
Street, Tenth Street, Eleventh Street, and Twelfth 
Street, which run N. 2° E. and six streets called 
Adams Street, Monroe Street, Market Street, Jack- 
son..., Edwards Street, and Cook Street, to- 
gether with a Street passing S. of Market Square 
called Rear Market Street, which cross the first 
named seven Streets, at right angles, Monroe, Mar- 
ket, Jackson, Edwards, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and 
Ninth Streets are each 80 ft. wide. Tenth, Eleventh,’ 
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Twelfth, Adams and Cook Streets are each 66 ft. 
wide. Rear Market Street is 60 ft. wide, the Blocks 
N. of Market Street are 320 by 330 ft. and each has 
an Alley 16 ft. wide running through it, parallel with 
Monroe Street, the Blocks S. of Market Street, ex- 
cept Nos. 4, 5, 12, 13, 22, 23 and 15, are each 320 ft. 
Square. Blocks 4, 5, 12, 13, 22 and 23 are each 820 
by 360 ft. Block 15 is 220 by 320 ft. All the Blocks 
S. of Market Street except Block 15 have Alleys, 16 
ft. wide, running through them parallel with Seventh 
Street. The lots in Blocks 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 26, 27, 
and fractions Block B, are 40 ft. front and 157 ft. 
deep by 45 ft., more or less, front. The lots in Block 
15 are each 40 ft. front and 102 ft. deep, the lots in 
Blocks 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 20, 21, 24 and 25 are each 
40 ft. front and 152 ft. in depth. The lots in Blocks 
4, 5, 12, 18, 22 and 23 are each 45 ft. in front and 152 
ft. in depth. The whole number...lots including 
Market Square is 428. Block 1 is not reckoned in this 
number, it being previously on Record. ‘There is a 
stone placed at the N. E. corner of Market Square 
from which to make future surveys. The annexed 
plat shows fully the situation, names, and widths of 
the several Streets, together with the situation and 
numbers of the several blocks and lots, as also the sit- 
uation of the Market Square. 
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I certify that on and before the 11th day of April, 
1836, I surveyed for Elijah Les, the above described 
Addition to the Town of Springfield. 

Joun B. Watson, Deputy Surveyor, 
Sangamon County. 

In addition to the above description I here state 
that the Alley running through Block 15 is 16 ft. 
and runs parallel with Market Street. I have caused 
a stone to be planted at the S. W. corner of Block 4, 
1 at the N. E. corner of Block 8 and 1 at the S. E. 
corner of Block 23. From the last named corner the 
post at the S. E. corner of the Corporation Limits of 
the Town of Springfield bears S. 23° W. and is dis- 
tant 6 chains and 711% links and the S. E. corner of 
the N. E. 14 of Sec. 34, of T. 16 N., of R. 5 W. of 
the 8rd P. M., bears S. 84° and 40° E. and is distant 
21 chains and 23 links from the said S. E. corner of 
Block 23. 

JoHN B. Watson, Dep. Surveyor, 
Sangamon County. 

Know all men by these presents, that I, Elijah Les, 
of Springfield, Ills., have laid off into Blocks, Town 
Lots, Streets and Alley, and a Market Square as rep- 
resented in the above plat, on the S. E. corner of the 
N. W. 14 of the W. part of the N. E. 14 of Sec. 34 
in T. 16 N. of R. 5 W. of the 3d P. M. in Illinois, an ; 
Addition to the Town of Springfield, called E. Iles” 
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Addition to Springfield, and I do hereby acknowl- 
edge the same as my voluntary act and deed for the 
purposes therein expressed in conformity to the law 
in relation to Town Plots. 
Evisau Ines. (L. S.) 
ACKNOWLEDGED: April 21, 1836, before Thomas 
Moffett, J. P., Sangamon County, Illinois, by Elijah 
Iles. 
Elijah Les and Malinda, his wife, 
To 
Gershom Jayne. 
Warranty Derep. 
Dated May 12, 1837. Filed May 2, 1839. 
Consideration: $1500.00. Rec. Vol. “O,” page 282. 
Convers: Lots 7 and 8 in Block 10 (and 
other lots) in E. Iles’ Addition to Springfield, as 
designated on the Plat of said addition, recorded in 
the Recorder’s Office for Sangamon County, will 
more fully appear. 
ACKNOWLEDGED: May 12, 1837. 
Gershom Jayne and Sibyl, his wife, 
To 
Charles Dresser. 
Warranty DEED. 
Dated April 23, 1839. Filed May 3, 1839. 
Consideration: $300.00. Rec. Vol. “O,” page 284. 
Convers: Lot 8 in Block 10 in EK. Iles’ Ad- 
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dition to the Town of Springfield, as known on the 
map or plat of said addition on Record in the Re- 
corder’s Office for said County of Sangamon, refer- 
ence being had, thereto. 

ACKNOWLEDGED: April 30, 1839. 

Gershom Jayne and Sibyl, his wife, 
To 
Francis Webster, Jr. 

Warranty DEED. 
Dated July 23, 1839. Filed August 7, 1839. 
Consideration: $500.00. Ree. Vol. “O,” page 524. 

Convers: 2 Lots in the Addition to the Town 
of Springfield known on the plat of the said addition 
to said Town, as Lot 7 (and another lot), in block 10. 

ACKNOWLEDGED: July 26, 1839. 

Francis Webster, Jr., and Emeline M., his wife, 

To 
Charles Dresser. 

Warranty DEED. 
Dated August 21, 1839. Filed August 27, 1839. 
Consideration: $90.00. Rec. Vol. “O,” page 585. 

Convers: <A part of Lot 7 in Block 10 in E. 
Iles’ Addition to the Town of Springfield, being a 
strip 10 feet wide off of the S. side (running from 
E. to W.) of said lot. 

ACKNOWLEDGED: August 21, 1839. 
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Ebenezer H Sawyer. 
To 
Charles Dresser 

Morveace. 
Dated Feb. 15, 1843. Filed Feb. 16, 1843. 
Consideration: $900.00. Rec. Vol. “U,” page 109. 

Convers: Lot 8 and S. 14 Lot 7 in Block 10 
(and other lots) in E. Iles Addition to the City of 
Springfield. 

To SrecureE the payment of $900.00, date July 22, 
1840, 1 year after date, at 12%. 

ACKNOWLEDGED: February 15, 1843. 

“Having received full satisfaction and pay- 
ment of the sum of money secured by this 
Mortgage, I do hereby enter full satisfaction 
of said Mortgage Aug. 30, 1844. 

Eipenezer H. Sawyer, 
By Robert Irwin, his Atty. in fact.” 
Ebenezer H. Sawyer 
To 
Robert Irwin. 
Power or ATTORNEY. 
Dated Aug. 17, 1844. Filed Aug. 30, 1844, 
Consideration: ..... Rec. Vol. “V,” page 496. 
To enter satisfaction of a certain Mortgage made 
by Charles Dresser to me, bearing date February 15, 
1840, upon the margin of the record of said Mort- 
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gage in the Recorder’s Office of the County of San- 
gamon. 

ACKNOWLEDGED: August 17, 1844. 

Charles Dresser and Louisa W., his wife, 
To 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Warranty DEED. 
Dated May 2, 1844. Filed May 2, 1844. 
Consideration: $1500.00. Rec. Vol. “V,” page 300. 

Conveys: Lot 8 and a strip of 10 ft. in width 
off the S. side of Lot 7, being the S. 1% of said Lot 7, 
both in Block 10 in EK. Iles’ Addition to the 'Town, 
now City of Springfield. 

ACKNOWLEDGED: May 2, 1844. 

Elijah Hes and Malinda, his wife, 
To 
Gershom Jayne. 

Quit CLAim DEED. 
Dated August 10, 1853. Filed May 29, 1854. 
Consideration: $1500.00. Rec. Vol. “OO,” page 366. 

Conveys: Lots 7 and 8 in Block 10 (and 
other lots), E. Iles’ Addition to the Town, now City 
of Springfield. This Deed is made for the purpose 
of relinquishment of Dower of the party of the first 
part as will more fully appear by reference to a Deed 
for the above described real estate executed May 12,,- 
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1837, and recorded in the Recorder’s Office in Book 
“OQ,” pages 282 & 3, which reference is hereby given. 

ACKNOWLEDGED: August 17, 1853. 

Salome Enos, wife of Pascal P. Enos, deceased, 

To 
Elijah Iles. 

Quit CLaim DEED. 
Dated Feb. 2, 1857. Filed Feb. 9, 1857. 
Consideration: $1.00. Rec) Vol. “XxX? p57: 

Convers: All right of dower to all certain 
Lots, pieces or parcels of land heretofore conveyed 
either to Elijah Iles or William Iles by Pascal P. 
Enos, situated in the Town of Springfield, in the 
NeW. tot Sec, 34; P16: N., RS: W. 3d Ps M: 

ACKNOWLEDGED; February 2, 1857. 

Robert T. Lincoln and Mary H.., his wife, , 
To 
The Lincoln Homestead Trustees. 
DEED. 
Dated July 8, 1887. Entry No. 38298. 
Consideration: Premises. Filed July 29, 1887. 
Rec. Vol. 80, page 299. 

Conveys: Lot 8 and a strip 10 ft. in width off 
the S. side of Lot 7, being the S. 14 of said Lot 7, 
both in Block 10, in EK. Iles’ Addition to the late 
Town, now City of Springfield. 
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Recites that, Whereas, a Board of Trustees was 
incorporated by the name and style of Lincoln Home- 
stead Trustees, by an Act of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, approved June 16, 1887, and 
was by said Act empowered to receive from Robert 
T. Lincoln and his wife, a conveyance of the home- 
stead of the late Abraham Lincoln, situate at the 
corner of 8th and Jackson Sts., in the City of 
Springfield, and to hold the same in perpetuity, but 
in Trust for the State of Illinois, and was by said 
Act further empowered to deliver to said Robert T. 
Lincoln a contract covenanting with him and his 
heirs that said homestead shall be forever kept in 
good repair and free of access to the public under 
such regulations as said Board of Trustees may 
deem wise for the proper preservation of the prop- 
erty and relics and curiosities there collected and that 
said Board of Trustees has duly executed and de- 
livered to said Robert T. Lincoln the contract afore- 
said. 

ACKNOWLEDGED: July 8, 1887, before Wm. J. 
Stapleton, N. P., Cook County, Illinois. 

IN THE 
PropateE Court or SANGAMON 
County, ILuInors. 
In the matter of the Estate of 
Abraham Lincoln, deceased. 


VOU 
a _________________________ 
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Abraham Lincoln died on or about April 14, 1865, 
intestate, leaving at the time of his decease, Mary 
Lincoln, his widow, and Robert T. Lincoln and 
Thomas Lincoln, his children, as appears from Affi- 
davit of David Davis, dated June 14, 1865, and re- 
corded in Sangamon County Probate Records, Book 
7, page 333. 

Washington, D. C., April 24, 1865. 
To the Honorable, the Judge of the County Court of 

Sangamon County, Illinois: 

No Will having been found and it being our belief 
that none was ever made, it is our wish that Letters 
of Administration on the Estate of Abraham Lin- 
coln, late President of the United States, should be 
granted to the Hon. David Davis of Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Very respectfully your obedient servants, 
Mary Linco, 
Rosert T. LIncorn. 

Filed June 14, 1865. 

Bond of David Davis, as Administrator of the 
Estate of Abraham Lincoln, deceased, as principal 
with John T. Stuart, as surety in the penal sum of 
$160,000.00, filed and approved June 14, 1865, and 
recorded in Sangamon County Probate Records, 
Book 1 of Administrators’ Bonds, page 327. 
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Letters of Administration were issued by the 
County Court of Sangamon County, Illinois, on June 
14, 1865, to David Davis, as Administrator of the 
Estate of Abraham Lincoln, deceased, and recorded 
in Sangamon County Probate Records, book 1 of 
Administrators’ Bonds, page 327. 

Certificate of publication of Adjustment Notices 
of the Estate of Abraham Lincoln, deceased, in the 
Illinois State Register, a secular newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation in the City of Springfield, County 
of Sangamon and State of Illinois, notifying and 
requesting all persons having claims against said 
Estate, to present the same for examination and al- 
lowance, filed June 19, 1866. 

Certificate of publication of Adjustment Notices 
of the Estate of Abraham Lincoln, deceased, in the 
Illinois State Journal, a secular newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation in the City of Springfield, County of 
Sangamon and State of Illinois, notifying and re- 
questing all persons having claims against said Ks- 
tate, to present the same for examination and allow- 
ance, filed June 19, 1866. 

Inventory of the Estate of Abraham Lincoln, de- 
ceased, filed November 29, 1866, and recorded in 
Sangamon County Probate Records, Book 4 of In- 


ventories, page 70, includes the following described . 


real estate, to-wit: 
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Mr. Lincoln’s Homestead in Springfield, Illinois, 
on Lot 8 and part of Lot 7, in Block 10 of KE. Les’ 
Addition to Springfield. (And other land.) 

Final Report made by David Davis, Administrator 
of the Estate of Abraham Lincoln, deceased, to the 
County Court of Sangamon County, Illinois, filed 
November 13, 1868, approved December 11, 1868, 
and recorded in Sangamon County Probate Records, 
Book 9 of Final Settlements, page 608. 

It appears from said Report, that after the pay- 
ment of all debts and claims filed against said estate, 
there remained a balance of $110,295.80 in the hands 
of the Administrator, which was ordered to be dis- 
tributed as follows, to-wit: 


omnes Ase lincoliven least, $36,765.60 

Go-Robert< Ts lincoln 4.45.52... 36,765.60 

Tow Lhonms: eincoln.. 2 oes 36,765.60 
IN THE 


PROBATE Court OF SANGAMON 
County, ILLINoIs 

In the matter of the Guardian- 
ship of Thomas Lincoln, Minor. 
Strate oF ILLINOIS, 
County OF SANGAMON. 
To the Honorable, the Judge of said Court: 

The Petition of Thomas Lincoln respectfully rep- 
resents and shows to your Honor, that he is an orphan 


CUE 
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minor above the age of. 14 years; that he became of 
the age of 14 years on the 4th day of April, 1867, and 
that he has no Guardian, therefore he prays that the 
Honorable David Davis of Bloomington, McLean 
‘County, in the State of Illinois, may be appointed 
Guardian of your Petitioner; that the amount of his 
estate is $32,000.00. 

And he will ever pray, etc. 

Tuomas LINCOLN. 

July 31, 1867. 

Petition endorsed as follows, to-wit: “Issue Let- 
ters of Guardianship to Hon. David Davis in accord- 
ance with the Petition. Bond for $64,000.00, with 
John. TV. Stuart:<4.5 as surety. 

PRESCOTT.” 

Bond of David Davis as Guardian of the Estate 
of Thomas Lincoln, minor, as principal with John T. 
Stuart and John A. Jones as sureties in the penal sum 
of $64,000.00, filed and approved November 13, 1867, 
and recorded in Sangamon County Probate Records, 
Book 1 of Guardians’ Bonds, page 380. 

Letters of Guardianship were issued by the County 
Court of Sangamon County, Lllinois, on November 
13, 1867, to David Davis, as Guardian of the Estate 
of Thomas Lincoln, minor, and recorded in Sanga- 
mon County Probate Records, Book 1 of Guardians’ , 
Bonds, page 380. : 
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IN THE 
PROBATE CourRT OF SANGAMON 
County, ILLINOIS. 
In the matter of the Estate 
of Mary Lincoln, deceased. 

Mary Lincoln died on or about July 16, 1882, in- 
testate, leaving at the time of her decease, no husband 
and only one son, Robert 'T. Lincoln, and no daugh- 
ters or descendants of deceased daughters, or de- 
scendants of deceased sons, as appears from Affidavit 
of Robert T. Lincoln, dated September 28, 1882, 
and recorded in Sangamon County Probate Records, 
Book 24, page 572. 

On September 28, 1882, Robert 'T’. Lincoln filed 
his Petition in the County Court of Sangamon 
County, Illinois, representing that Mary Lincoln de- 
parted this life on or about July 16, 1882, intestate; 
that your Petitioner is the only surviving son and 
heir at law of said decedent; that said Mary Lincoln 
left personal estate of the probable value of $90,- 
000.00, and your Petitioner respectfully asks that 
Letters of Administration be granted to him on said 
Estate. 

Rosert JT. Lincoxn. 

Subscribed and sworn to September 28, 1882, be- 
fore Louis H. Ticknor, Clerk. 
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Petition endorsed as follows, to-wit: “The 
County Clerk of Sangamon County will issue Letters 
of Administration to Robert T. Lincoln, upon his 
entering into bond in the penalty of $180,000.00 as 
Administrator, with Clark M. Smith, Ninian W. 
Edwards, John. 'T Stuart and Christopher C. Brown 
as his sureties. 

Jas. H. MatTueny, 
County Judge.” 

Bond of Robert T. Lincoln as Administrator of 
the Estate of Mary Lincoln, deceased, as principal 
with Clark M. Smith, Ninian W. Edwards, John T. 
Stuart and Christopher C. Brown as sureties in the 
penal sum of $180,000.00, filed and approved Sep- 
tember 28, 1882, and recorded in Sangamon County 
Probate Records, Book 3 of Administrators’ Bonds, 
page 214. 

Letters of Administration were issued by the 
County Court of Sangamon County, Illinois, on 
September 28, 1882, to Robert T. Lincoln as Ad- 
ministrator of the Estate of Mary Lincoln, deceased, 
and recorded in Sangamon County Probate Records, 
Book 3 of Administrators’ Bonds, page 214. 

Inventory of the Estate of Mary Lincoln, de- 
ceased, filed October 21, 1882, and recorded in San- 
gamon County Probate Records, Book 9 of Inventor-,. 
ies, page 418, does not list any real estate. 
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Certificate of publication and posting of Adjust- 
ment Notices of the Estate of Mary Lincoln, de- 
ceased, by Christopher C. Brown for Robert T. Lin- 
coln, Administrator of said Estate, notifying and re- 
questing all persons having claims against said Es- 
tate to present the same for examination and allow- 
ance, filed November 20, 1882. 

Final report made by Robert T. Lincoln, Adminis- 
trator of the Estate of Mary Lincoln, deceased, to 
the County Court of Sangamon County, Illinois, 
filed and approved November 6, 1884, and recorded 
in Sangamon County Probate Records, Book 4 of 
Final Settlements, page 173. 

It appears from said Report that the debts and 
claims filed against said estate have all been paid. 

Order declaring the Estate of Mary Lincoln, de- 
ceased, settled and discharging Robert T. Lincoln, 
Administrator of said Estate, filed November 6, 1884, 
and recorded in Sangamon County Probate Records, 
Book 29, page 93. 
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Patmer, GrorcE T. 


Patmer, Mrs. Grorce T. 


Parsons, A. J. 
PASFIELD, GEORGE 
Parron, CHARLES L. 
Patron, WittiAM L. 
Pavey, W. A. 

Payne, E. W. 
Payton, J. K. 
PICKERING, J. L. 
PICKERING, PauL W. 
Poston, EMMETT 
Porter, FRED W. 
PRATHER, R. V. 
Prince, A. E. 
PRINCE, Mrs. A. E, 
RANKIN, ALBERT H. 
RANKIN, Henry B. 
Rees, THOMAS 
ReEIscH, ALBERT 
REISCH, GEORGE 
Ropinson, HENson C. 
Roxginson, W. BE. 
RocKwoop, H. G. 
RUSSELL, STUART 
RyAN, CHARLES DILLER 
SALZENSTEIN, EMANUEL 
Sampson, W. EpGcar 
SAMUELS, Louis J. 
SANKEy, J. E. 


* Deceased. 


ScHuck, CHARLES 
Scorr, Mrs. Enear 8. 
Scott, O. G. 

SHAND, Ricuines J. 
SHEPHERD, ALVA F. 
SHUSTER, F. E. 
Simmons, FRANK 
SmitH, D. W. 

Smiru, Mrs. Anats C. 
Situ, E. S. 

Smiru, Har M. 
SmitH, WILLIAM W. 
SoOLENBERGER, H. M. 
SoLtomon, G. W. 
Soruine, C. A. 
SoutHER, LATHAM T. 
SratreEy, EB. EB. 
STEPHENS, R. ALLAN 
STEPHENS, Mrs, R. ALLAN 
STERICKER, Mrs. Grorer F. 
TAYLOR, WILL 
THomA, HENRY 
THomAS, JoHN T. 
Topin, J. R. 
TRIEBEL, ALBERT J. 
TROXELL, Ropert W. 
Torrin, H. H. 

Unt, Victor A. 
Waker, Joun H. 
Watters, A. EB. 
WANLESS, CHARLES S. 
WANLESS, FRED W. 
WaRREN, P. B. 
WARREN, Mrs. P. B. 
Warts, LAuRA ELLA 
Watts, Mrs. Laura R. 
WEAVER, G. FE. 

WesBER, Mrs. Jessre PALMER 
WuHITNrEy, W. P. 
WIEDLOCHER, FRANK 
Wiectns, Lewis N. 
Wincoxson, R. J. 
WitLiaMson, H. L, 
WORKMAN, W. F. 
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Axppott, W. R. 
ALEXANDER, HE. D. 
ALLERTON, ROBERT 

Amos, J. J. 

ArRmMssBy, GrorRGE N. 
ARNOLD, O. J. 

ArTuHoursS, W. C. 

Austin, H. W. 

Basson, GUSTAVUS 
Basson, Henry B. 

Bat, SINEY Y. 

Bare, FRANK A. 
BarTHoLp, W, H. 
BARTHOLOMAY, HENRY 
Baxter, Epwarp A. 
Brow, Hy Jz - 

BENNETT, W. W. 
BEVERWGE, ALBERT J. . 
BrEveERIDGE, Mrs. Atserr J. . 
BIssetr, CLARK PRESCOTT . 
BLANE, F HE. - ; F : 
BoLOGNETTI, CONTESSA ALLESANDRO CENCI 
BonTJES, JOHN H. 

Briecs, M. H. 

Brittin, A. L, 

Brown, B. W. 

Brown, JAMES 

Brown, Scorr 

BULLEN, CHARLES F, 
Bunn, Henry 

BuTLeR, Epwarp B. 
CARLISLE, Haney W. 
Carry, E. F. 

CHAPMAN, T. S. 

CHURCH, WILLIAM T. 

Coss, B. C. 

Coaswett, HE. R. 

CoLEMAN, CHRISTOPHER B. 
Coox, W. J. 

CoRNEAU, BARTON 


Chicago, /1l. 
Dizon, Ill. 
Monticello, Lil. 
Humboldt, Kan, 
New York City 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mt. Vernon, Til. 
Chicago, Jil. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 

: Denver, Col. 
New York City 
Chicago, 111. 
Pawnee, Til. 

New York City 
Rockford, Ill, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Petersburg, Jil. 
Rome, Italy 
Peoria, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Athens, Til. 

Old Berlin, Til. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Jil. 
Chicago, Til. 
Washington, D, C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Jil, 
Chicago, Til. 

New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Winnetka, Il. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CoRNWALL, LuTHER M. 
Corson, O. T, 

CRANE, R. T., JR. 
Davis, DAviD 

Dawes, Rurus C. 
DEAN, RICHMOND 
DENEEN, CHARLES S. 
Dopce, Danie, KILHAM 
DoNNELLY, THOMAS E. 
DUFFIELD, Epwarp D. 
DuNN, FRANK K, 
DuryeEg, P. S. 

Enos, GreoreEe T. 
FARWELL, ARTHUR L, 
FarweELlL, JouHn V. 
FirzHenry, Lovis 
ForEMAN, Mitton J. 
Foreaan, Davin R. 
FowLet, FRANK F. 
FRAKER, GEORGE W. 
Funk, DEANE N. 
GAMBRILL, GEORGE G. 
GrLanpon, BE. D, 
GLESSNER, JOHN J. 
GOODYKOONTZ, WELLS 
GovreRT, GEORGE W. 
Hay, ARTHUR F’. 
HAMBRECHT, GEORGE P. 
HAMILL, CHARLES H. 
Hamu, Ernest A. 
HANpD, Freep H, 
Harpy, Grorcre BH. 
Hatcn, F. L. 

Hay, H. CoLirns 
HELLER, R, ARTHUR 
Hertz, HMANUEL 
HiIGBer, Harry 
HirsHEmmer, L. D. 


Horpen, Mrs. Evinor Irwin 


HoLpEN, Gurrpon §, 
Hoprer, Harry F. 
Horner, Henry 
Hower, ALFRED CoREY 


Washington, D. C. 
Oxford, O, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bloomington, Ill, 
Evanston, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Champaign, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Newark, N. J. 
Charleston, Ill. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago, Iil. 
New York City 
McLean, Il. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsfield, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Williamson, W. Va. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Madison, Wis, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Iil. 
Galva, Ill, 
Englewood, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Newark, N, J. 
New York City 
Pittsfield, I. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland, O, 
Pasadena, Cals 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Huu, Morton D. 
Humpurey, Mary BE, 
HUMPHREY, MAUDE 
INSULL, SAMUEL 
JACKSON, STUART W. 
JACOB, EDWARD J. 
Jones, FRANK H, 
JONES, JAMES C. 
Jones, Lorre EH. 
JonES, NoRMAN L. 
JONES, W. CLYDE 
KENNEY, T. A. 
Kimeper, THOMAS C. 
Kine, Witrarp L. 
Kuineg, Son 
Knvupson, S. O. 
Lamon, Jupson A, 
LAWRENCE, GEORGE A, 
Leacu, F. A., JR. 
L&iTeR, JOSEPH 
Lis, J. W. 
LitiarD, Joun T, 


LiziarD, Mrs, Saran DAVIS 
Linpsay, NICHOLAS VACHEL 


Litrie, JoHN S, . 
Lorscu, FRANK J. 
Lorp, Ropert H. 
Low, W. W. 
LOWDEN, FRANK O. 


LowbpEN, Mrs. FLoRENCE PULLMAN 


MADLENER, ALBERT F. 
Macn1, H. §. 
MARKHAM, C. H. 
McKiniry, W. B. 


McKinwock, Grorce A. 


Merriam, ALVIN O. 


MESERVE, FREDERICK H, 


Meyer, ABRAHAM 
MEYER, CARL 
Minary, C. K. 
Myers, Isapore F. 
NIcoLay, HELEN 
OaxkuEar, J. B. 


Chicago, Ill. 
LaJolla, Cal. 
LaJoila, Cal. 
Chicago, Jil. 
New York City 
Peoria, Ill. 
Chicago, IU. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Danville, Ii. 
Carrollton, Til. 
Evanston, Ill. 
New York City 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Piedmont, Cal. 
Piedmont, Cal. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Rushville, Il. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Jil, 
Oregon, Ill. 
Oregon, Ill. 
Chicago, fil. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Champaign, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Auburn, Ill. 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 

: Chicago, Ill. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kewanee, Iit. 
Washington, D. C. 
Moline, JU. 
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OrENDORE®T, U. G, 
PASFIELD, A. H. 


PEABODY, STUYVESANT : 
PENNIMAN, Mrs. J. A. DUSHANE 
PINDELL, Mrs. Henry M. 


PRATHER, J. BF... 
Pratuer, Mrs. J. F. 
PRATHER, JOHN W, 
Prick, Jacos L. 

PROVINE, WALTER M. 


PuTNAM, ELIZABETH DUNCAN 
RaymonpD, Mrs. J. H. 
ReeED, Mrs, GEORGIANA CONKLING 


Rerep, G. W. 

REED, WALDO S. 
RruM, WILLIAM H. 
RoseNTHAL, JAMES 
ROSENTHAL, LESSING 
ROSENWALD, JULIUS 
Rorreer, C, H. 
RUBENS, JuLES J. 
RUSSELL, ANDREW 
Ryon, Oscar B, 
Saag, H. K. 
SAMPSELL, MARSHALL 
SCHIRDING, Harry 
Scumiont, Otto L. 
SCHWEDTMAN, F.C. . 
Scott, JoHn W. 
SELZ, J. Harry 
SuHEDD, JOHN G. 
SHRIvER, J. H. 
Smvons, W. H. 
SmitTuH, EUNICE C. 


SMYTHE, BENJAMIN E. 


SNYDER, Harry 
SPRAGUE, A. A. 
Stern, J. Davin 
STEVENSON, ADLAI FE. 
SToNE, Nat 


Straus, Mrs. JENNIE M. 


TALLMAN, FRANK G. 
Tippy, C. W. 


Canton, Ill, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Peoria, Ill, 
Williamsville, Jil. 
Williamsville, Il. 
Williamsville, Jit. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Taylorville, Il, 
Davenport, Ia, 
Evanston, Ill. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Jacksonville, Il. 
Streator, Ill. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Highland Park, I. 


Petersburg, Iil. 
Chicago, Ill, 

New York City 
Chicago, Ii. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Virden, Ill, 
Coldwater, Mich. 
Alton, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Camden, N. J. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Danville, Tt 
Wilmington, Del. 
Jackson, Mich, 
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TOMLINSON, R. E, . ; ; d : : : Montclair, N. J. 
Tracy, W. W. , ; : ; : : : 7 Chicago, Ill. 
VANDERLIP, F. A, F . : j ‘ F Scarborough, N. Y. 
WACKER, CHARLES H. .. : 2 : : ¢ p Chicago, Ill. 
WapswortH, Mrs. Atice H, : : 5 : Washington, D. C. 
WALLACE, Ross S. . ‘ ‘ : : . : é Peoria, Il. 
Watts, W, A. : , : . : : : Des Moines, Ja. 
WEADOCK, JOHN C. . : , ; : : A New York City 
WELDON, L. H. F ’ : : 7 : . Bloomington, Ill. 
WHITE, CHARLES T. : : : : : ; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WHITNEY, PAYNE ; : : : : Be - New York City 
WHITNEY, Mrs. PAYNE . : ; A ; New York City 
Wicerns, HorAcE LELAND. : : , : Philadelphia, Pa, 
Witcoxson, ARTHUR L.. é F ‘ ‘ Highland Park, Ill. 
WILLIAMSON, THOMAS . : : ; : : Edwardsville, Il. 
WiILison, Howarp T. : : 5 : : : : Virden, Ill. 
WOoOoLLEN, HERBERT M. : p 5 ‘ : Indianapolis, Ind. 
ZIMMERMAN, HERBERT P. é : : . c 5 Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO ENDOWMENT 


Mr. AND Mrs, IRA B. BLAckstocK Henry A. CONVERSE 


Mrs. Kate HAy Brown Mrs. Lucy W. DICKERMAN 
OwsLEY BROWN JoHN H. FINLEY 

Miss Axice E, BuNN Mr. AnD Mrs, Frank L, HAtcu 
GEORGE W. BuNN Mr. AND Mrs. Oztas M. Harcw 
JACOB BUNN Mr. AND Mrs. PascaL E. Hatcu 
Mrs, Jacop BuNN Logan Hay 

Henry Bunn II. Mrs. Logan Hay 

Jacosp Bunn II. Miss Mary Dovuerias Hay 
Minprep Bunn II, J. H. HoLprook 


ALBERT E. CONVERSE 
Tue Misses Mary, MAaupp, RurH AND GRACE HUMPHREY 
Mrs, I. P. Ipr , 
Henry M, MreRRIAM 
JuLius M. MyERs 
GEORGE PASFIELD 
CHARLES SCHUCK 
R, ALLAN STEPHENS 
Putte BARTON WARREN 
Mrs, Puinie BARTON WARREN 
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